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BOATS 


THE SECRET OF A SUCCESSFUL BOAT 


is the perfect combination of hull and machinery 
We give you this with unequalled satisfaction by 
building and delivering ‘“The Complete Boat,’’ 
hull, fittings, engine and equipment. 


Speedvay ENGINES 


ARE DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
SERVICE. THERE IS A MODEL 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT. BUILT 
IN THREE CLASSES, HIGH, 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY DUTY. 
HORSE-POWERS FROM 5 TO 250. 


mr4d oz>r oe DOU mies 




















DOHOs 


RUNABOUTS AND YACHT TENDERS 


NOW IN STOCK. ORDERS PLACED AT WRITE FOR 
ONCE WILL ENSURE EARLY DELIVERIES DETAILS am 





























GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. 


AND 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS DEPT. D. NEW YORK CITY 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS G I E; O & O ke Telephone, 4673 Broad 
comune LOW R 


Cable Address 
YACHT BROKERS 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK A. B.C. Code 


Crogie, New York 


We therefore suggest 
can offer any yacht 


It can be conservatively stated that the demand for yachts for the coming season will far exceed the supply. 
that those contemplating buying or chartering make their decisions early to avoid inevitable disappointment. We 
available for purchase or charter. 





N° 4717- FOR SALE.—High class 98 foot twin screw modern motor yacht 17.2 ft TO. 4394—FOR SALE 
~\ beam, 5.6 ft. draught.4fFine accommodations. Well arranged. Speed up to 16 miles 4 14 miles 


appreciated. 


Seagoing cruising motor yacht, 95 x 18 x 6 ft. draught Speed 
Substantial construction Fine condition throughout Must be seen to be 








. ¢ TO. 156—FOR SALE.—Low price. Steel steam yacht 158 x 22x 10 ft. draught. Speed 

TO. 3221—SALE OR CHARTER.—Twin-screw steam yacht 282 x 36x 19 ft. draught. 4 up to 14 knots Well found. Has always had the best of care Fine : ; ! lati : 
Speed up to 15 knots. Has made numerous offshore cruises. In 1914 made trip Good seaboat i 

around the world. 








TO. 5065—SALE OR CHARTER.—Unusually fine 108-ft. flush deck motor yacht A-1 N° 


- - 5426—FOR SALE OR CHARTER Practical new twir 
seaboat. Speed 16 to 17 miles. Excellent accommodations. Fine condition through- 5 6 ft cylin t t 


yacht 85 x 16.6 x 3. 
- - 


room. Large saloon. Ever mvenience. Spec 


wo ft 








’ 
-~ 
N®? 434—-SALE OR CHARTER.—Auxiliary steam yacht N® 1038—-SALE OR CHARTER Flush deck auxiliary 
4 6 NH x § . + rel sche 5x 65x 19.6 x 9.6 ft. draught. Lawley 
, 162 x 120 x 28x l¢ . draught. Steel construction keel schooner, 95x 65x 1 

O. 4849—FOR SALE.—High class 41-ft. water-line :  &. drangh 7 ; ri construction. New 60H. P. 6-cylinder motor. New Ratse 
modern fast cruising sloop; double stateroom; large Exceptionally fine accommodations All conveniences for sails. New electric light plant. Will be delivered in A-l 
on; two toilets. Well found. Fine condition. ofishore or coastwise cruising. condition. Reasonable. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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May, 191 





NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 

ENGINEERS 

YACHT BROKERS 


COX & STEVENS 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING TYPES AND SIZES OF YACHTS WE HAVE FOR SALE WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 
5576 Broad 











O. 270—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—200 ft. ocean- 
going steam yacht. Speed up to 15 knots. For further 
particulars apply to Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York 





ATO. 2782—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Fast, twin 
4‘ screw power yacht, 99x 14x 4.6 ft. Speed up to 19 
miles. Large dining saloon forward; three staterooms, bath, 
etc., aft. Adapted for ferry service or general cruising 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





N2: 2100—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Modern twin 
screw gasoline houseboat, 95x19x3.3 ft. S 13-14 
miles; two 100 H. P. motors. Large social hall on deck. 
Dining saloon, 4 double staterooms, bath, etc. Very de 
sirable craft. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York 








TO. 573—FOR SALE.—Twin screw power yacht, 90x 
+‘ 14.6 x 3.2 ft. Speed 11 miles. Large accommodations 
include dining and main saloons, three staterooms, bath, two 
toilets, etc. Very economical to operate. Also adapted for 
Florida waters. Bargain for early disposal. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William St., New York. 





| 
WANTED.—Modern _ twin-screw 
Speed 13 miles; 
Large deck 
bath, two 


N?2: 1279—OFFER 

+‘ cruising power yacht, 98 x 16 x 5.6 ft. 
two 75-90 H. P. 6-cylinder Standard motors. 
dining saloon, four staterooms, main saloon, 


toilets, etc., aft. Handsomely finished and furnished. 
Special opportunity. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New 
York. 





N2: 363—FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Most attractive 
houseboat of large size; luxuriously furnished; all con- 
veniences; must be seen to be appreciated. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William St., New York. 





O. 1937.—FOR SALE AT LOW FIGURE.—Modern 
‘ gasoline cruiser, 65x 12x3.9ft. Built 1912. Speed 1° 
miles. Substantially constructed—handsomely finished. 


Large saloon forward of engine room and galley; main saloon, 
double stateroom and bathroom aft. Special opportunity. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 











O. 1342—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Very roomy 60 TO. 2660—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Desirable, keel 
ft. gasolene cruiser. Speed 11-12 miles. Deck saloon, 4‘ auxiliary schooner yacht; 98x 68x 20.2x 10.2 §t 
one double and one single stateroom, main saloon, bath, two | Accommodations include three staterooms, large main 
toilets, large separate galley, etc. Cox & Stevens, 15 William saloon, bath, two toilets, etc. Excellent seaboat. Cox & 


St., New York. Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


Consut YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


| 





| 








7O. 2428—FOR SALE.—Attractive gasoline cruiser 
+ 14x 4.6 ft. Built by well known firm 1913. Spee 
miles. Sterling motor.» Dining saloon and galley forw 
two double staterooms and bath aft. Cox & Stevens 
William St., New York, 





JO. 2247—FOR SALE. Twin 


low 


At figure. screw 
+ flush deck power yacht; 90 x 15.3x 4.9 ft. Very 
craft. Recent build. Speed 13 to 14 miles. For fuil ; 
ticulars apply to Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, N 


York. 








TO. 3170—-FOR SALE.—Modern raised deck cruiser 
+ Sx13x2.9ft. Built 1915. 25-35 H.P. Sterling mot 
speed 10 miles. Stateroom, saloon, toilet, galley, etc; el« 


tric lighted. Price attractive. Cox 


& Stevens, 


Complete equipment. 
15 William St., New York. 





N2: 702—FOR SALE Modern centerboard auxiliar 
+ yawl, 63x45x 15.6x4 ft. Double and single stat« 
room, large saloon, two toilets, et« Sails new 1914 Spee 
under power 7% miles. Best craft of her kind availabl 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 
$509 Rector 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK cane 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 








TO. 1704.—Modern power yacht, 98 x 16, built 1911; speed 14-16 miles, two 125 H. P.- 
Standard engines. Five owner's staterooms, etc. Attractive price. Apply William | 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





TO. 155—SALE—CHARTER.—Fast, steel steam yacht, 190 ft. long; owner's on-deck 
4 stateroom; handsome guests’ quarters, baths, et Low figure Plans and details 
from William Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York 











TO. 1893—SUM MER CHARTER.—Twin screw power yacht, 74 x 17 ft., two Twentieth 2 
4 Century motors, excellent accommodation. Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broad- TO. 1586—FOR CHARTER.—Gasolene yacht, 106 x 13.6 ft., large 6 cylinder Standard 
way, New York. + motor, speed 13 knots; 4 double staterooms, et Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 
Broadway, New York 





TO. 2007.—Able Auxiliary Schooner, flush deck t ,, . : . : eazy 
4N 87 x 65 x 18.5 x 12 ft. aes & melt section O. 1847.—Fast cruiser, 52 x 8.9 Six cylinder Sterling. N?2: 1367.—Modern bridge deck cruiser, 60 x 11.6 ft 
For plans, etc. Apply, Wm, Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway Speed 15 miles. best construction, new 50-65 H. P. Speedway motor 
New York ; the ; ; . installed 1914. 














—< TT - . me - . : ~ - . - 
“St. 4 TO. 442—SALE—CHARTER.—Steel steam houseboat, twin screw, 116 x 21 ft.; music 
+ room, dining room, 4 large staterooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Full details from William 
m ake . . : Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
N®: 1791.—Cabin cruiser, 43 x 10 ft., Standard motor, just overahuled incident to putting ? y : 
+‘ into commission. For partieulars apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York- 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


52 PINE STREET 





TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4610 
OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 
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\7O. 8343—FOR CHARTER.—Raised deck cruiser 60x 12.8x 3.6 ft. 20th Century 
+ motor. Speed 11 miles. Three staterooms. Large deck dining saloon, bathroom, 
3 W. C.'s maid's room, galley, engine room and crews’ quarters. Plans, photographs, etc. 
from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 





O. 1871.—Modern houseboat cruiser, 95 x 19.3 x 3.6 ft. draught. Built 1912. Two 100 
4, H. P. motors; speed 15 miles. 4 double staterooms, dining saloon, social hall, bath- 
room; lighted by electricity and heated by hot water. Full information from Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





O. 8535—SALE—CHARTER.—Able seagoing motor cruiser, 64 x 12.6x4.5 ft. Built 

1913. 6-cylinder Loew-Victor 60 H. P. motor; speed 11 miles. 2 staterooms, saloon, 

bathroom, etc. Electric light plant. Has auxiliary sail plan. Plans, photos, etc., from 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








TO. 7579—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Attractive raised deck cruiser 55 x 47 x 11.6 x 
4‘ 3.6 ft. draught. Standard motor, speed 12 miles; 2 staterooms, main saloon, 2 W. C.'s 
engine room and galley. Large deck space. Fully equipped in all departments. Further 
particulars from Tams, Lemoine and Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 








N°; 7674—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Flush deck cruiser, 75x 70x 17.6 x 3.8 ft 


large saloon and bathroom. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St 
New York City. 





N°: 243-—-SALE—CHARTER.—Twin-screw steel steam houseboat, 116x 21x4 ft 
I 3 


and music room. Large shade deck. Admirably suited for Southern as well as Northern 
waters. Full data from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 


ATO. 8279—FOR SALE.—Price reasonable. One of the best of the small raised deck 


4 


Lamb motor; speed 17 miles; carries 108 gallons gasoline. 1 double stateroom, saloon 2 
transom berths, toilet room, electric lighted. Water tank 20 gallons. Large cockpit 
Excellent condition throughout. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pir 


draught. Two 30 H.P. 20th Century motors. Speed 11 miles. Two staterooms 


draught. Sullivan engines. 4 large staterooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 W. C.’s, dining saloon 





cruisers, 37 x 34.6 x 7 x 2.4 ft. draught. Built by Lawley 1912. 6 cylinder 60 H. P 





St., New York City 


+ 


Consult, YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


7O. 8463—FOR SALE.—Most desirable raised deck cruiser of her size available 76x696 

x12.1x4ft. draught. Built by Lawley in 1912. 2 very attractive staterooms, large 
bath and dressing room, 2 owner’s W. C.s.; large deck dining saloon. Entirely refinished 
and refurnished in 1914. Hull, machinery and equipment in the best possible shape. Ful 
data from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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YACHT BROKER 


220 Broadway, New York, N.Y. (Established 1900) 


mailed immediately upon receipt of requirements. 





Tel. Cortianat(37; STANLEY M. SEAMAN (‘anti 'Corespondent 


Cable ‘‘Huntsea.’’ New York, N. Y. 
We have an exceptionally large list of first class yachts of every size and type for Sale and Charter. Full details 


Our Illustrated Yacht List showing over 150 photogranhs free to buyers. 














TO. 8133.—The best 55-foot Seagoing Cruiser of type for 

sale. Double stateroom and saloon. Speed 10 knots 

Perfect condition Apply to Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broad 
way,gNew York 











N® 12046—FOR SALE The finest C. B. and K. Auxil 


. - | iary Cruising Yawl available. 68 ft. overall, 45 ft 
1O.12072—FOR SALE Bargain Modern shoal draught waterline, 15 ft. beam, 6 ft. draught Built 1913 for present 
4 Lawley built sloop. 48 x 31 x 14 x 3 ft Fine condi owner. Cost $15,000 Two staterooms 25 H. P. Stand 
“' tion. Completely equipped Stateroom and saloon sleeps | ard engine For further particulars apply to Stanley M 
7 | six. Headroom 6.2 ft. Galley Toilet room Tender in | Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York 


davits. Large cockpit with seats Finished in mahogany 
Inspectable near New York. Best of the type available 
Address Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York City 











ese wi TO. 5596—FOR SALE.—125 ft. Twin Screw Steel Ex 
TO. 7744—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—The best 95-foot RICE STOCK MOTOR BOATS.—16-ft. Speed Boats; | +‘ press Steam Cruiser. Speed 21 miles per hour Phre 

iN twin screw gasolene cruiser available. 4 staterooms and | 19-ft. Runabouts; 22-ft. Auto Boats. State typefinterested | staterooms and bath. Cost $70,000. Low price For 

bath. Hot water heat. Speed up to 14 miles. Full par-| im. Catalogue on request. Above cut shows 19-ft. Run- | full details apply to Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway 

ticulars from Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York. | about. Rice Brothers Company, East Boothbay, Me. New, York City 





FRANK BOWNE JONES, - - 





29 BROADWAY Telephone, Rector 3899 NEW YORK 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter. ; . Let me know your requirements 


Yacht Agent 











cK 

) 

bo 

al 

. TO. 1501—FOR SALE.—Herreshoff 30-footer, 46 ft. o.a 

? 30 ft. l.w.l., 10.10ft. beam, 5 ft.4 draught. Built by NO. 1411—FOR SALE.—Seagoing power cruiser 83 x 14x 5 ft 
e Herreshoff Co., 1902. 10,000 Ibs. lead ballast Cedar ten structed. Large double and single stateroom; bath room; large 
d ler. New sails and rigging. Completely equipped. Sleeps engines in separate engine room Two boats. including launch 
ll four aft and two forward. Large toilet room and galley pletely equipped. Laid up near Boston. Apply John G. Alden, 


Apply J. G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 








il 





designed and built by Lawley Vers ibstant y con 
galley and main saloon; two 40 H. P 

High grade boat in every respect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass 


Its service is absolutely free. 

















Quite Frequently 


| —too frequently in fact — we 
~~ receive requests for certain issues 
of Yachting, that by reason of 


; an unusual demand are very low 
| in stock. 
) For these issues we are obliged 


to charge, in many instances, as 
high as forty or fifty cents each. 


Naturally we always plan to 
meet the demand for Yachting 
each month or as near to it as it 
is physically possible to do so. 


































cuntepteaeta ceioaes 


An unusually good plan of a 
boat, an especially interesting 
; cruise story, etc., will, however, 
sell so many copies of a particu- 
lar issue that often we cannot 
supply copies or if we can, the 
price is greatly increased. 


You can avoid this from your 

end by becoming a regular sub- 

scriber. You will be assured of 

receiving Yachting promptly 

‘ and with no risk of missing any 
; issues. 


Right now and the next few 
months will be Yachting’s big 
season. It will take care of 
your interests as a boat owner 
and as a club member. It will 
give all the news of the yachting 
t world in pictures and story with 
‘*how to’’ articles besides. 





Can you afford to miss any 
numbers? Wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to be on the safe side ? 


There is a special offer in the 
coupon below. Read it. Sign it. 
Send it. It will be your guar- 
antee of an unspoiled summer. 


YACHTING, 
141 West 36th St., 
New York. 


Put my name on the regular sub- 
scription list of Yachting for two years. 


—T rt on receipt of bill. 





Name 
Street 
| City 

State 
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FOR SALE.—Auxiliary pole mast cruising yawl. Designed by Gielow and built by Byles at City Island, New \ 
53 ft. overall, 38 ft. waterline, 13 ft. 8 in. beam, 6 ft. 10 in. draught. Very well constructed, with 8 tons of lead on keel a 
3,000 pounds of inside lead ballast. Very roomy cabin with one state room. Equipped with a 7% H.P. Lathrop motor 
stalled under the cockpit floor. Completely equipped in every respect. May be seen at Newport, Rhode Island, by apply 


to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange St., Boston. 





4 











N°: 874—FOR SALE.—In commission. Auxiliary cruis 
ing yawl, 30 ft. o.a., 22 ft. Lw.l., 10.7 ft. beam, 3 ft- 
draught; 3,000 lbs. lead ballast. Six H.P. Hartford Eng. 
Sails nearly new; about 5 ft. headroom. Cabin sleeps 4 
comfortably; toilet. Well equipped for cruising. Apply 
John G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston. 





Wanted—Competent man to take care of 51 ft. 
high class day cruiser, capable of navigating, as 


well as taking care of the motor; agreeable per- | 
sonality is also a requisite. Write for full par- | 


ticulars in confidence. Address ‘‘G. F. H.,”’ care 
of YACHTING. 





FOR SALE.—-Fine combination cruising and racing sloop, 
41x 27x10 x 6.3 ft. designed by Crowninshield. All 
outside ballast. Fine cabin finished in mahogany and white 
with 5.8 ft. headroom. Large cockpit. Has been raced in 
the Handicap Class with fair success and is exceptionally 
good ina breeze. Sails and running rigging in excellent con- 
dition. Boat has been burned off this year and painted. 
Price in full commission ready to go overboard is $900. An 
unusual opportunity. Address J. W. K., care of YACHTING. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 








FOR SALE.—Well known sloop yacht TYRO. Champion 
in her class of Massachusetts Bay; 38 feet overall; 22 feet 
waterline; 10 feet beam; 6 feet 11 inches draught. Built in 
1905 by Hodgson Brothers at East Boothbay. Fron 
design of Crowninshield. Mahogany planked and finished 
bright. Fine cabin and roomy watertight cockpit. Two 
suits of sails, one suit new this year. Complete equipment 
including bright cedar tender. Ideal boat for cruising, day 
sailing or racing, and can easily be handled without a paid 
man. May be seen in Boston by applying to Hollis Burgess 
Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 








Well-known racing sloop Dorello II for sale, $10,000 
charter for the season, $1,500. Built 1912. 75 ft. over a 
50 ft. waterline, 14 ft. beam, 9% ft. draught. Very fast an 
able. 1915 winner of Puritan Cup. Two staterooms, cabin 
large galley and forecastle for six men. Fully equipped fo 
racing and cruising. Two sets Ratsey sails. Very valuabl 
inventory. Has always been well kept up. For further 
information apply to your broker, or the owner, George | 
Batchelder, 10 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Its service is absolutely free. 




















BOWES & MOWER 
NavaL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


Yacut anno Vessm. Bro 
Offices. Lafayette Building, Chestnut & Fifth Sts., 
Rell "Phone. Philadelp Pa. Cable 


FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 








YACHTING 





Harry W. Sanford 
YACHT BROKER 
500 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St.N. Y. 


Telephone 6H9 Bryant 


High class sail and power yachts for 
sale andcharter. | will be pleased to 
offer my services to those interested 
in the purchase, sale or charter of 
any type of yacht. 
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MURRAY WATTS nee ne! 
J; ty Yacht and Vessel Broker 
807-808 BROWN BROS BUILDING 


wr cuestNUT: STREET PHILADELPHIA. 





GEORGE OWEN 
MARINE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 
Vachts and Vessels of all Sizes Designed and Con- 
struction Supervised. Estimates Furnished for all 

Types of Marine Craft and Machinery. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Newton North 1213-M and 899-M 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agent—STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO.’s 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER and NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Complete List of All Types of Yachts For Sale or 
Charter. Designs Furnished for Cruising and 
Racing Craft 
Telephone, Fort Hill 2483 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 











COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 











For Sale 
at Sacrifice 


Auxiliary keel yawl 30 x 
21x9.6x3 Built 1902, 
Edward Burgess, designer 
Oak frames, cedar planking, 
self-bailing cockpit, large 
cabin; outside and inside 
ballast. Full cruising inven 
tory; 2-cylinder motor un 
der cockpit floor, giving 
speed of 5 miles. Owner 
moved west and cannot use 
Address F. C. Fowler, 385 
Ridgefield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 











Why not Kyanize your 


Yacht? See page 279 





SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Boston Mass. 











F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect =< Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 














FOR SALE. 
boat, equipped with 32 H. P., 4-cylinder engine 
Has just been thoroughly overhauled and made 
like new. 
offer. Inspectable at boat shop of D. B. Camp- 


Up-to-date 23-ft. motor speed 


bell, Port Jefferson, L. I., or address H. Crosby, 


2405 Park Row Building, New York City. 


GREAT FUN _% 


Pa ODLE Your own CANOE 
$28—Ask for Free Circular 


Go down the river this summer—up creek— 
or catch ae yy of fish trolling in near- 
by lakes. et our 


Sporting Goods Circular Free 


Saves half on all outdoor outfits. Sturdy, grace/sul 
canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. Write today, 


yWiand Her Dept. 443 GE 


Kansas City Fort Worth 
Write house most convenient 













f 









New York Chi 
Portland, —" 








Owner will consider any reasonable 





MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














TO. 856.—Exceptional opportunity to obtain one of th 


4 fastest and ablest yawls of her size Length over all 3 
x 26x 10.4x 5.4 ft Full headroom Excellent accommo 
dations. Cabin sleeping four comfortably In fine condi 
tion throughout Cabin finished in mahogany and butternut 
Cockpit and deck fittings of mahogany In excellent cond 
tion, with 10 ft. round bottom tender Has not been beaten 
in four years by yawl of her size in Narraganset Bay or Long 
Island Sound Address John G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston 


FOR SALE 


An exceptional sacrifice of a very fast racing sloop l-year 
ld 24x 16x 7.5ft Champion of Upper Delawar 
Complete racing equipment, double acting brass pum, 
running lights, et« 
Everything is in first-class on Will sell for less 
than half of cost Owner wants larger boat 


H. Richardson, 293 Westfield Ave., Camden, N. J. 











ABLE SCHOONER YACHT 


No. 502 


FOR PHOTO, PRICE AND DETAILS 
ADDRESS 


CG. W. FORD YACHT ACENCY 


30 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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H. G. WELLS SAYS 


in his new novel, “Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through’ —“This 


story is essentially the history 
of the opening and of the 


realization of the Great War 
as it happened to one small group 
of people in Essex, and more par- 
ticularly as it happened to one 
human brain.”’ 


“Mr. Britling” is undoubtedly one of the 
biggest things Mr. Wells has done. You 
can begin reading it in the April 29th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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any of your problems. Its service 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 
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Unnecessary Legislation 

A hearing was granted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the motor boat 
bills now before Congress, and representa- 
tives of motor boat associations, yacht 
clubs, of the National Association of En- 
gine & Boat Manufacturers, and of the 
motor boat press were present to protest 
in particular against the passage of Bill No. 
9411, which has to do with the registering 
and numbering of all motor boats except 
those under 16 feet in length driven by 
portable motors. The Department de- 
fended the numbering bill, while most of 
the other interests spoke against the bill 
as being unnecessary, impractical of en- 
forcement and discriminatory. 

We have already analysed this bill 
thoroughly for our readers and have come 
to the conclusion that the bill will not ac- 
complish its purpose and cannot be en- 
forced. 

If the Government must register small 
pleasure boats it should at least do so in a 
way that works the least hardship on boat 
users and does not disfigure the boat. The 
present bill requires all the boats regis- 
tered to have numbers at least 3 inches in 
height, either painted or attached to the 
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bow of every undocumented vessel, and re- 
quires the number to be changed every time 
the boat is sold or passes permanently out 
of the Custom House district in which it 
is registered. 

To our mind this bill should not become 
law in its present form. We believe that 
every pleasure boat owner would welcome 
any law tending to make the navigation of 
public waters safer and that might safe- 
guard his interests, but they don’t want 
laws that cannot and will not be enforced, 
that are unnecessary and that do not offer 
any advantage over the law that is at 
present in force, if it were properly adminis- 
tered. 

Every boat owner or association should 
write the Senator or Congressman from his 
district ariel pete the passage of 
H. R. 9411 introduced by Hon. J. W. Alex 
ander 


For the Racing Yachtsman, read Handicap 
Racing in the June Issue. 
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WITH THE COMING OF THE EXPRESS CRUISER A VERY MUCH WIDER RADIUS IS POSSIBLE FOR THE 


THE COMFORTS OF THE OLDER TYPES OF BOATS. A “SPEEDWAY” SCOUT CRI ISER, 43 FEET 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FOUR AND A CRUISING SPEED OF FROM I8 


What the Various Waters of the United 


HE time is at hand when the wander- 
lust gets in the blood and the spirit 
which Kipling aptly describes in 

“We yearn beyond the sky line where the 
strange roads to go down,” makes itself felt 
with irresistible force. As each cruising 
season approaches we are not content to 
contemplate the same old “jog” which we 
have taken year after year, such as the 
merry-go-round of Long Island Sound, the 
trip from Chicago to Milwaukee, to St. Joe 
and back, or the circuit of Puget Sound, 
but want to see new waters, to explore 
strange harbors, and, above all, to expe- 
rience the joy of navigating our boat along 
unknown coasts and across strange waters. 

With the coming of the gasolene motor, 
the development of the cruising power boat 
and auxiliary power for sail boats, the 
cruising radius of the average vachtsmen 
has been greatly widened, and, instead of 
being able to go, at the most, one hundred 
miles from the home port on a week or 
two’s vacation, a much longer distance is 
now possible without the necessity of long 
runs or of much night running. 

There are several things to bear in mind 
1 planning the cruise. The first is, even 





Where to Cruise 


States Offer to the Man who Likes to Spend His lacation on the Water. Hints on 


How and IWhere to Go. The Maine Cruise 


with power in the boat, not to get too am- 
bitious and to plan a cruise that can’t be 
carried out. From seventy-five to one hun- 
dred miles a day is the most you want to 
figure on for a power boat, even if it is an 
express cruiser, while fifty miles a day is a 
long jump for a sailing yacht, even with 
power. Of course, longer jumps can be 
taken where necessary, and a 24- or 36- 
hours’ stretch is not too much for the man 
that loves the sea and likes cruising, but he 
doesn’t want to take these long jumps as a 
steady thing. The subsequent suggestions 
are written for the man with power in his 
boat. 

Do not fail to allow plenty of time to stay 
in the ports you visit long enough to really 
see them, if they are new to vou, and get 
some of your pleasure from the shore as 
well as from your boat. It is well, also, in 
planning the cruise to allow two or three 
days for bad weather, for any falling be- 
hind your schedule, or to gratify the call of 
come particular port. It’s no fun to have 
to pull up your hook and “beat it” for the 
next port when you are having a good time 
just because you have to make a certain 
distance and have laid out your schedule. 
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MAN WHO WANTS TO CRUISE WITH ALI 
IN LENGTH, WITH COMFORTABLE 
20 MILES AN HOUR 


On the other hand, if you want to cover a 
specified distance, don’t loiter too much on 
the way or you will never accomplish what 
you set out to do. 

In preparing a cruise most men usually 
lay out easy runs for the outward passage 
and save the long jumps for the homeward 
trip, but the wise ones, especially if they 
want to make sure of getting as far as they 
planned and making their objective, take 
their long jumps at the start, get down as 
far as they want to go, and then come back 
leisurely so that if they are hung up any- 
where they won't find themselves a long 
distance from home with only a day or two 
to get back in. 

Another thing to remember in cruising is 
to get a congenial crew. Don't choose your 
guests for what they have been on shore, 
but for what you know them to be afloat 
and for their ability to take what comes in 
the way of discomfort, of staying awake 
nights, and even of hardships if they should 
happen along, for nothing spoils a cruise 
more than having a grouch aboard in the 
person of one man who won't take what 
comes and doesn’t do his share of the work. 
Such a man is better off ashore 
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THe MAINE CRUISE 

The average man that has cruised knows 
pretty well what the Atlantic Coast or the 
waters where he sails have to offer. There 
are many, however, who, with a delightful 
cruising ground at hand, nevér get to it 
merely because it is just beyond their usual 
cruising radius. Take the Maine coast, for 
instance. There is probably no better cruis- 
ing water in the United States than from 
Casco Bay to Eastport, Me., yet how very 
few of the New York, Philadelphia and 
Chesapeake Bay yachtsmen get down there? 
The long initial jump is usually what scares 
them. It is less than 375 miles from City 
Island, N. Y., to Portland, Me., and only 
go miles further by canal and river from 
Philadelphia, while with the opening of the 
Cape Cod Canal this distance can be cut by 
some 50 to 70 miles, and the bugaboo of 
Cape Cod, which is more of a bugaboo than 
a deal danger in summer time, can be elimi- 
nated. 

The Maine coast stretches for 175 miles 
in length from Cape Elizabeth to Campo- 
bello and nearly all of it can be made inside 
the shelter of the outlying islands, with har- 
bors every few miles, the shore line being 
extremely rocky and with deep indenta- 
tions, in some cases almost resembling 
fiords, stretching miles into the land. Pen- 
obscot Bay, for instance, runs 30 miles in- 
land, while Blue Hill Bay and Frenchman’s 
Bay are nearly as deep. The shores are 
bold, with many outlying rocks and ledges. 
but they are well marked; all you need is 
a chart and the same care which should be 
used in the navigating of any boat in 
strange waters. From Portland or Peaks 
Island, which is the usual yachting rendez- 
vous, one can go up inside through the 
islands of Casco Bay, around Small Point, 
and make the mouth of the Kennebec River 
and Fort Popham in about half a day’s run; 
while, by keeping on some ten to twelve 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE KENNEBEC, 
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WHERE THE GREAT RIVER FLOWS 
LEFT IS A GOOD ANCHORAGE 


miles further, Boothbay Harbor, a perfectly 
landlocked cove well up in the land, can be 
reached. A few miles further on, just the 
other side of the Damariscotta River, is 
Christmas Cove, if one wants to push on 
that far. 

From there the course lies outside of 
Pemaquid Point, when there is a choice of 
two routes open; one outside of the outly- 
ing reefs and islands to the entrance to 
Musselridge Channel, and the other inside 
through Davis Strait, the latter offering 
more in the way of scenic beauty, with nu- 
merous harbors along the way, such as 
Tennant’s Harbor and Port Clyde, getting 
into Rockland or Camden early in the af- 
ternoon, provided you start in the morning. 
Here several days could be spent cruising 
around the islands of Penobscot Bay with- 
out seeing all of them, and North Haven, 
Vinal Haven, Deer Isle, Isle-au-Haut, and 
Eggemoggin Reach should all be explored. 
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Beyond Eggemoggin Reach and Swan's 
Island is Blue Hill Bay, one of the most 
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beautiful of all the Maine bays, with Mount 
Desert rising nearly 2,000 feet on one side 
and Blue Hill on the other, while the ba 


itself has many wooded and cultivated 
lands. 


Desert 


it is less frequently visited and more primi 


tive. 


lighthouse. 


Swan’s 


Island 


Island, at the entrance 
the bay, is well worth a visit, and quaint 
Burnt Coat Harbor is a little fishing port 
that is unusually attractive. yn Mount 
are 
East, South West, Bass Harbor and Bar 
Harbor, the latter facing Frenchman’s B 
Many yachtsmen end their cruises at B 
Harbor, but the coast east of there is 

as attractive, and possibly more so, beca 


many 


From Mount Desert it is but a sh 
run to Narraguagus and Harrington ba 
around low-lying ‘Tit Manan, with its ta 


on these bays, 
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DEEP INDENTATIONS ON THE ROCK-BOUND MAINE COAST STRETCH MANY 


Jonesport, on Mooseabeck Reach, some five 
miles further on. Englishman’s and Ma- 
chias bays come next with plenty of out- 
lying islands to give shelter, while the run 
outside from the latter bay around Quoddy 
head to Eastport and the international boun- 
dary between that and Campobello Island 
is less than 20 miles in length 

The Maine cruise can be taken and 
‘done” well in a power boat in a two-and-a- 
half to three-weeks’ cruise, provided very 
long jumps are taken to Portland and from 
Portland back, allowing from five to six 
davs for getting from Long Island Sound to 
Casco Bay and back again, while a month 
ould be required to do it properly in a 
sailing yacht unless the yacht were sent 
down to Marblehead or Portland and was 
met there. 


Buzzarp’s Bay AND NANTUCKET 
Sor NDS 


Nearer home, for Long Island Sound 
sailors, Buzzards Bay and Nantucket Sound 
offer a cruising ground that would be hard 
to beat, though the shores are sandy and 
low, rather than high and rocky, as is the 
Maine coast. Buzzards Bay especially has 

any fascinating little harbors, such as Pa- 
danarum, Marion, Cataumet and ‘Quisset, 
which are each worth a day’s visit, and then 
the cruiser can run through Wood’s Hole 
cr some of the openings between the Eliza- 
beth Islands to the Vineyard, Edgartown. 
quaint Nantucket of whaling fame, and 
Hvannis. This is a cruise that could be 


made easily in from eight days to two weeks 
in a power cruiser and from ten days to 
three weeks in an auxiliary. 


WHAT THE CHESAPEAKE OFFERS 
The cruising yachtsman will probably 
want to go north instead of south during 





A BIT OF CASCO BAY FROM ONE OF THE 
ISLANDS 


MILES INLAND 


the summer, but Chesapeake Bay should not 
be neglected, and if you have never been 
there and cannot go in the autumn or spring, 
by all means plan to go some summer. 
It is only some 90 miles from New York 
Bay to Philadelphia and only 44 miles of 
this is canal work, which can easily be run 
in a day, while if you want to go outside it 
is but an easy day’s run in a 10-mile boat 
from Sandy Hook to Delaware Bay en 
trance, and then up the bay some 60 miles, 
with a visit to Maurice River Cove, to the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal This 
canal is only 13 miles in length and lands 
vou at the head of Chesapeake Bay, where 
vou have a body of water stretching 170 
miles to the south, both shores of which 
offer unusual waters for cruising. 

The eastern shore particularly is deeply 
indented with interesting tidal rivers and 
quaint harbors populated by bay men, oys 
ter men, and also, nowadays, by many peo 
ple from the north who have built perma 
nent or summer homes on this fascinating 
shore. On the eastern shore Chester, St 
Michaels, Oxford, Cambridge, Eastern Bay, 


the Choptank River and Tangier Sound 


should all be visited. The Patuxent Rive 
and Solomon’s Island, the Potomac, the 
Rappahannock, the Piakatank, the York on 


the western shore offer unusual opportuni 
ties for exploration, while in many of t! 

the fishing is excellent. Of course, October 
is a better month for the Chesapeake than 


July, but if you can’t go in the former 
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month, don’t cut it out of your summer 
plans entirely. 

The inland cruises that are possible in a 
power boat, such as Lake Champlain, Lake 
Ontario, the St. Lawrence and the Thou- 
sand Islands, will be taken up in a subse- 
quent article, and to many salt water sail- 
ors who want to see something new and in- 
teresting these fresh water cruises should 
prove wonderfully attractive. 


A “Military” Type 48-Footer 


One of the new 48-foot modified V-bot- 
tom “Military Type” express cruisers pro- 
duced by the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation of Milwaukee, as a develop- 
ment of the 40-foot boat of the same type 
built last year by the St. Louis Yacht & 
Boat Company, now a part of the Great 
Lakes’ organization, is shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. 

The smaller boat, Pegasus, built last year, 
has attracted much attention both in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the Chesapeake 
Bay district, where she is now owned by 
Mr. A. I. DuPont, and at the 1915 regatta of 
the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Associ- 
ation, won the Western Cruiser Champion- 
ship. 

This 48-footer, one of which is nearing 
completion at the Milwaukee plant of the 
Great Lakes Company, has, in addition to 
the accommodations of the 40-footer, crew 
quarters forward of a watertight bulkhead 
and a larger galley, equipped with range 
with oven, sink with running hot and cold 
water, refrigerator and dish lockers. The 
main cabin likewise is larger, seating eight 
people and sleeping four, and is equipped 
with a built-in and concealed lavatory on 
one side, with bookcase above and buffet 








A SNAPPY, MODIFIED V-BOTTOM “MILITARY TYPE” EXPRESS CRUISER, 48 FEET LONG. HER PROFILE 
WHILE HER SPEED IS FROM 22 TO 24 MILES PER HOUR 


and victrola cabinet on the other side. 

The owner’s stateroom has an adjoining 
lavatory, fully equipped and supplied with 
running hot and cold water, a very large 
clothes locker and is equipped also with a 
gun locker and chiffonier on one side and 
dresser on the other. It is arranged to seat 
eight people by day and to sleep four at 
night, so that the boat will comfortably ac- 
commodate a®;owner’s party of erght in 
addition to the ¢rew forward. 


OUTWARD BOUND! AT THE START OF THE CRUISE EVERYONE IS FEELING IN HIGH SPIRITS. IT IS WEL! 
TO MAKE YOUR LONG JUMPS WHEN YOUR CREW IS WILLING TO STAY UP DAY AND NIGHT 
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VIEW EMBODIES SOME NEW POINTS IN DESIGN, 







































The standard power plant is an & 
inder 150-horsepower engine, equipped with 
two-unit electric starting and lighting sys 
tem and driving the boat 22 to 24 miles per 
hour, which is a remarkable speed consider- 
ing her size and substantial construction 

One of the 40-footers of the “military” 
type has just been delivered to the St. Law 
rence River for Mr. William Gilbert 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and several others are u 
der order at the Great Lakes Corporation 
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Off Shore 


An April Run Around Hatteras on a Trip Up From Florida and How a Sow wester Caught Us. Blown Into the Gulf Stream 


Blown 


AVE any of you yacht sailormen 
ever been blown off shore in a 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


was only 80 nautical miles to Diamond 
Shoals, off Hatteras, and 115 from there 
to Cape Henry—a matter of 18 hours—and 


small boat? Maybe a few of you f E. 
have in sailboats, when you got caught in mS we figured wed save much time and the 
some spring nor’wester, with no port under \ ‘ trouble of working the narrow creeks and 


your lee to run for, and you've snugged her 
down, laid her to and drifted off until it 
moderated and you got a slant that would 
let you head up for some port on the broad- 
side of America. At that, you didn’t have 
much comfort in the experience, and it isn’t 
likely you'll ever ‘want to repeat it. But 












canals of the inside route and could make 
the Chesapeake by dark that night. We had 
plenty of gasolene in our tanks and, taking 
a dive below to be assured that the glass 
was steady, we hauled off and laid a course 
EK. by S. 4 S., to take us clear of Cape 
Lookout and “hooked her up” in high 
spirits, one watch going below for a “caulk” 
before breakfast. 

At daylight we had Cape Lookout abeam 
and it was well astern of us when the sun 
got up a fiery red in a smoky haze about 
5-15 A. M. I didn't like the looks of that 
sunrise, but the sea was smooth as glass 
and what little wind there was was westerly, 





~—S or off the beach. 

> oe Our course from Lookout took us well 

off shore, as the dreaded Diamond Shoals 

THE OSPREY WAS A 56-FOOTER, WITH HIGH TOPSIDES. A HUSKY BOAT, BUT WITH NOT stretch some 12 miles from the land, and 

yl- ; MUCH OF HER UNDER WATER the lightship, to which we had to go, was | 

ith 14 miles off shore and we didn’t dare cut 

yS- how many of you've had the experience in’ waterways to Georgetown, where we had " much. : 

er a power boat? Blamed few! to make a jump of some 160 miles outside \s the sun mounted in the East the 

er For one thing, you can keep in under the to Beaufort, N. C. It seemed good to get breeze backed to 5. W., and when the cook 
7 land in a power boat and are usually able outside and feel the life of the blue sea stuck his head out of the forward com- 
) to buck through any sudden blow until you once more, free from the ever-present dan- Pamionway and announced breakfast at 7.30 
W- make some port. Then, too, you usually ger of sliding on a mud bank and spending 't Was Just strong enough to curl over the 
_ plan your trips so as to figure pretty half a day jackassing off again, and when tops of the little lumps of water it kicked 
in- definitely how long it will take you to make we cleared Georgetown breakwater all Up. After breakfast our watch had four 
om your next port, and you go out and run hands were feeling as chipper as a deep- ours below, and, as we had foolishly been 
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like h—1 for it, with little chance of being 
caught unless the engine breaks down, 
which it doesn’t often do nowadays. In 
other words, you don’t go far enough off 
shore to take a chance on being blown off 
—except, I'll admit, in some of the long- 
distance races, an’ they’re not sailed in the 
“blowing-off” season. But if you have 
ever been unfortunate enough to “get 
caught” you have been in a much worse fix 
than your brother of the sail. 

In the first place, in power you are usu- 
ally dependent entirely upon the engine. 
You've either got to go or else you've got 
to stop dead and drift, for you can’t handle 
them under the abortive rig that is provided 
on nine out of ten of them. You can’t run 
‘em off, much less lie to with ‘em, and with 
some two feet under water and five feet 
above, they are about as easy to maneuver 
as a car float in Hell Gate. 

Ours was one of this kind. She was well 
built enough and good of her kind: I 
couldn’t ask anything better for the use for 
which she was designed, which, however, 
was not going to sea. I'll tell vou about it 
and you can judge for yourself. 

We were on our way up from Florida, 
where we had spent the winter, and had 
come nosing along through the canals and 


water crew being paid off after a year's 
voyage, with the allurements of the Bow- 
ery before them. It was noon when we 
left, intending to put into Southport for the 
night, but when we were half way there the 
afternoon was so fine we decided to let her 
go for Beaufort, figuring on arriving there 
at daylight next morning. Our boat, the 
Osprey, was a raised-deck cruiser, 56 feet 
in length, with straight ends, but designed 
for shoal water, and only drew 2 feet 9 
inches, so that she had a flat floor and hard 
bilges. She had a 60-80 horsepower, 4- 
cylinder motor, and could do about 14 
statute miles or about 12 knots when 
pushed, though we ran her at about 11 
knots when cruising. She had no rig ex- 
cept a signal mast on which a trysail could 
be set on occasion to steady her. 

We made fine time across the bight of 
the North Carolina coast, and after a calm 
night with an offshore wind arrived off 
Beaufort entrance about 2 A. M., or some 
hour and a half before daylight, it being 
the latter part of April. 

We did not dare run the bar in the dark 
and sooner than wait, the day giving prom 
ise of being fine, we talked over the advisa- 
bility of going up outside to Cape Henry 
and the entrance to the Chesapeake. It 
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up most of the night, we turned in for a 
few hours’ sleep, leaving word that I should 
be called as soon as Diamond Shoals’ light- 
ship was sighted. 

I had rather an uneasy sleep and it 
seemed that I had hardly dozed off when 
I was awakened by being rolled uncere- 
moniously off the transom I was on and 
fetching up on the opposite side of 
the saloon. As the little boat recovered 
and rolled back I struggled to my feet and 
made a break for the companionway, not- 
ing by the cabin clock, as I did so, that it 
was ten o'clock. As I shoved back the slide 
and stuck my head out I caught a glimpse 
of the helmsman throwing the wheel hard 
over to meet a wild yaw, and behind him 
the sea was covered with long, white-topped 
combers rearing high in the air, over whose 
surface plaved vicious windsqualls. The 
sun was hidden in a haze, the wind piped 
through the rigging of our one mast and 
it only took a glance to show that we were 
in for a smoky sou’wester, which, believe 
me, can blow like the very devil at that 
time of vear. It did not seem possible that 
the sea could have made up as it had in 
those two short hours. 

There was nothing for it, however, but to 
go on, as we were now 60 miles from Cape 























Lookout, our nearest shelter behind us. 
We should be up with the lightship in an 
hour, and after turning that dreaded corner 
and getting 15 miles to the north we could 
get a partial lee from the beach, which here 
trends nearly north and south. 

We could not see the Hatteras Beach in 
the haze—we were well off shore, probably 
some 12 miles—and as our horizon was not 
over a mile and a half off I began to get 
anxious for the lightship when it didn’t 
show up at 11 A. M. 

“How’'ve you been headin’ while | was 
below ?”? I asked the helmsman. “N. E. 
by E. 4% E., sir,” he answered. “Only it’s 
been hard to hold her in this following sea 
and I could only approximate it.” 

I looked at the card a moment and it 
swung about evenly on each side of the 
lubber line as the little boat yawed. We 
had evidently come about right. Suddenly 
I looked off to starboard and there saw 
a sharply defined line along the sea where 
the color changed from a yellowish green to 
a deep blue with what looked like a tide 
swirl or rip between. 

“The Gulf Stream,” I said to the boys. 
“Guess we've come too far to the south- 
ward, and overrun the lightship, which is 
anchored just inside the edge of it. I don’t 
dare haul up yet, though, for fear we 
haven't made good our distance and’ll be 














OUR TRACK CHART, SHOWING DRIFT IN THE GULF STREAM 


in on the shoals if we haven't. What does 
that log read?” 

“Registers 101. 
Lookout abeam. 
good.” 

“We should be by the lightship then, for 
this followin’ sea would heave the spinner 
after us and make it register short, if any- 
thing. Let’s haul up and have a look, as 
we don’t want to run any further off shore 
in this sea. Keep your eye peeled ahead 
for any broken water, though it'll be hard 
to make out in the sea that’s running. 

Hanging on to stanchions and _ cabin 
house to steady ourselves we watched for 
a smooth spot and then brought her around 
until she headed north, while we held our 
breath to see what the first cross sea would 
do to her. It had been all one man could 
do to steer her the past hour in the follow- 
ing sea and he was kept busy working the 
wheel hard over to hard over to hold her; 
but now that they were quartering it was 
even worse. The first big fellow that rolled 
up caught us fairly under the counter, 
broke over the low after deck drenching us 
to the waist, slung our stern sharply around 
as if she had had no rudder at all, and 
rolled the Osprey down till her lee rail was 
buried. It took her a moment or two to 
recover herself from that first one, and we 
began to wonder if she would ever come up 


It was 30 when we had 
Seventy-one miles made 
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again, when she finally payed off and 
straightened out, only to be caught by an- 
other big fellow. I saw she couldn’t stand 
much of that, and it was then that we be- 
gan to wish that the man who built her had 
put more of her under water and less above. 

After being rolled down badly two or 
three times she suddenly got out of hand 
entirely and broached to when a big fel- 
low 10 feet high caught us just right. The 
crest broke aboard the full length, there was 
a sharp crash of glass and we all clung to 
whatever was handy as she rolled down to 
what seemed her beam ends. Instinctively, 
I clawed over to the wheel, but the helms- 
man had it hard over, and as we slid down 
the back of the sea, broadside to, my heart 
almost stopped as I listened for the engine 
to quit. It kept going, however, and we 
got her straightened out for the next 
one and kept her off dead before it. It was 
clear we couldn’t stand many more such 
knock-downs. 

A glass window in the cabin trunk was 
gone and the scared face of the half- 
drowned man running the engine popped 
out of the companionway. 

“Ts she still on top?” he said. 
that was a close call.” 

“Never mind how close it was,” I an- 
swered: “but get a board and a hammer 
and nails, quick, and get that window cov- 


“Gee, but 
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ercd. She won't stand much water below, 
and, thank God, the engine isn’t drowned 
i) ta 

We got the broken window fixed some- 
how and then took stock of our situation. 
It was plain that we couldn’t bring the sea 
on either quarter even long enough to let 
us win a lee from the coast to the north of 
Hatteras, and we didn’t dare drive off in- 
definitely, for it would not only take us 
farther off shore but any bad yaw might 
roll us clean over and be the end of us. 
It would only take one. On the other hand, 
it was blowing at least 40 miles an hour 
and the seas had a clean sweep of 300 miles 
from the South Carolina coast, so that we 
couldn’t face them and make any headway, 
and we couldn't heave to. Something had 
to be done, though, and that quickly. If 
we could slow her down enough we might 
be able to lie to head into it and just keep 
steerage way on her. Outside of that it 
was a sea anchor for us, and drift off un- 
til it moderated. We decided to try the 
first alternative. 

Watching a chance after an unusually big 
fellow had slid under us we put the wheel 
hard over and she came around nicely be- 
fore another big one was on us. When we 
faced it we realized for the first time how 
hard it was really blowing. I shouted down 
the engine room companion to slow her 
down to 400 revolutions and then watched 
what she would do. As she met the first 
long comber she was hove skyward as if 
a mine had exploded under us, lifted clear 
of the crest, which didn’t break aboard, and 
as the sea drove under us the little boat 
seemed to fling herself clear of the water 
and then dropped as if into an abyss. Bang- 
o! She struck the water and shook as if 
she had landed on a rock. 

“Gee, the bottom must be stove in,” said 
the face at the engine room companion. 

“Not this time, but you’ve got to shut 
that coffee mill down some more. How low 
can you run her?” 

“Two hundred, I guess, at a pinch.” 

“Well, try it; but if you want to see New 
York again, don’t let her stop on us.” 

Even holding her down as low as pos- 
sible we couldn’t keep the Osprey looking 
into it, for though the seas were long enough 
so that her deck was comparatively free of 
water, she would fall off them in a way to 
pound that flat bottom of hers in. After 
20 minutes of it one of the boys went be- 
low and reported water over the floor boards 
of the cabin. 

“Tt’s no use, she can’t stand it. We'll 
have to try a drogue. Get that sea anchor 
out of the lazarette,” I said. 

Though it had been aboard ever since the 
Osprey was built, the sea anchor had never 
been used. 

It was a conical-shaped canvas bag. 4 
feet long, with an iron hoop about 2 feet 
across at the mouth and a small can of oil 
in the toe. which was supposed to drip 
through a hole in the canvas. It had been 
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A BIG THREE-MASTED SCHOOYER 


made for a lifeboat and | doubted if it 
was big enough to hold us. 

lt was some trick getting a manila ca- 
ble through the hawse pipe and led aft t 
where we could bend on the drogue, but 
the man who went forward stuck to the 
deck like a fly to fly-paper till the job was 
done. When all was ready we cast the 
anchor over and threw out the clutch to 
see what she would do. She surged back 
on the first sea, took a rank sheer and met 
the next one squarely abeam. Luckily, no 
more windows were smashed, but try as we 
would we could not get her out of the 
trough. With her high topsides forward 
and no underbody her bow would blow off 
and the drogue wasn’t heavy enough to hold 
her. Working the engine slow ahead didn't 
seem to make any difference and she lay 
there like a log, with the heavy crest break- 
ing over our two and a half-foot freeboard 
and flooding the decks with every sea. If 
we could only have kept her up within five 
or six points so as to take the seas on one 
bow she would. have gone all right, but | 
was afraid some extra heavy crest might 
roll her clean over, as she had no ballast 
below to speak of saving the engine. Nor 
did we have any riding sail to set on her 
toy signal mast (stepped in a deck socket ) 
to swing her stern off. 

Then the memory of what a_ tramp 
steamer mate once told me popped into m) 
head. 





THE CREW PREFERRED TO TAKE THEIR CHANCE ON 
DECK, ONE STOWED AWAY IN A CHAIR 
LASHED TO THE LEE STANCHIONS 
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BOWLING SOUTH’ARD SIGHTED US 


“If she won't drift off stern first, maybe 
she will bow first.” I said to the boys. 
“Let’s get that cable out of the hawse pipe 
and lead it aft here to the stern bitts.”’ 

It was some job, but we managed it and 
the bow blew off before it nicely. But the 
anchor now held her too hard, and with her 
low stern to the seas ev ery crest broke 
aboard as the long seas raced under her. A 
little of that went a long ways, so we finally 
tried starting the motor and running it just 
as Slowly as we dared to prevent its stalling. 

The effect was magical, for the drogue 
held her stern back (which our little tin pan 
of a power boat rudder wouldn't do), while 
our speed of some four miles through the 
water gave us steerage way and decreased 
the velocity of the seas by just that much, 
giving her stern more time to lift to them. 
With the slick of oil from the drogue 
smoothing out the sea somewhat, we did 
very nicely now, and all immediate danger 
was over—only we were going off shore 
fast. 

All this had taken time and it was now 
four o'clock in the afternoon, with the wind 
increasing instead of going down with the 
sun. We were long since in the Gulf 
Stream, as we could tell by the warmth of 
the water that soaked us to the waist 
through slickers and boots, and with our 
speed through the water and the current 
we figured we were drifting off some 3! 
miles per hour. How long would this last 
was the question that now worried us most, 
and when it stopped would we have enough 
fuel to take us back to the coast? 

Heavy, low-lying clouds now began to 
drive overhead and night shut down early 
a wild, awesome night, with the wind blow 
ing in wicked squalls, which attained a ve 
locity of 50 miles or more 

There was no need for all of us on deck, 
but nobody wanted to go below, with every 
thing battened down and the water and 
grease sloshing around the floor boards 
The cook had long since succumbed and 
was dead to the world below, as the result 
of too much reliance in the bottle for Dutch 
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courage; but the engineer stuck it out. [| 
guess Tom knew it was up to him, and he 
kept on the job, but how he did it beats 
me. I couldn’t have done it, tough as my 
stomach is. The others preferred to take 
their chances on deck, one stowed away in 
the boat amidships, and the other in a chair 
lashed to the rail stanchions, until he had 
to relieve me at the wheel. There was no 
supper, but some biscuit the engineer 
rustled up. Altogether it wasn’t a cheer- 
ful prospect and we cursed ourselves for 
fools for not waiting for daylight at Beau- 
fort. 

I forgot to say that the oil in the drogue 
had become exhausted early, but we kept 
soaking the deck mop in heavy cylinder oil 
and dragged it astern so that there was a 
constant slick that perceptibly lessened the 
crests as they reared up astern of us, and 
we took but little water aboard as long as 
we kept the engine going. At midnight the 
gale increased in intensity and blew furi- 
ously so that we couldn’t face it for the wind 
and spume that it carried, even though we 
were running off. But it was the begin- 
ning of the end, tor about an hour later a 
deluge of rain let loose and by two o’clock 
the wind had gone down considerably. The 
glass was dropping fast. We all knew what 
that meant. 

It struck in about daylight, with the dying 
away of the sou’wester, and a quick jump 
to nor’west; and in a couple of hours we 
were in the worst cross sea | have ever ex- 
perienced—or perhaps it only seemed so 
because our boat was so small. With a long 
sou’west Gulf Stream sea running the sur- 
face of the waves was torn by a steep, ugly, 
foaming chop, which tumbled aboard from 
all directions and, in order to keep before 
the old sea, our weather side was exposed 
to this new sea. Luckily, however, the nor’- 
wester didn’t amount to a great deal and by 
noon had blown itself out. 

Though the sea was still confused, we 
got all hands on the cable, hauled the drogue 
aboard and made a stab at getting on our 
course again. She made bad weather of it 
at first and it took careful steering, but by 
running slow we could keep her head nor’- 
west and make some progress without jam- 
ming her bottom through her deck beams. 

Of course, we didn’t know where we 
were, except very roughly, as the log had 
been sadly neglected and it would only have 
been guesswork at best. We figured we had 
drifted 70 miles to the northeast and some 
25 to the southeast and were now in the 
Stream, about 200 miles from Cape Henry. 
Sounding our gasolene tank, we figured we 
could just about make it—with luck—and 
Tom was told to run his machine at the most 
economical speed. But Tom was dead beat 
after his 36-hour trick below and answered 
us shortly and not over politely, that we 
could run the bloomin’ thing ourselves any- 
way we d——d pleased. He was through 
for a couple of watches. 
(Continued on page 297) 
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Navigating and Running Equip- 
ment 

VERY vessel propelled by motor, in- 
EK cluding auxiliaries, must have on 
board the outfit required by the Gov- 
ernment. The first item includes the run- 
ning lights. On a boat under 26 feet long 
a combination red and green lantern is car- 
ried forward and a white light aft. The 
lights forward show ten points on each side 
and the white light is visible all round the 
horizon. The larger boats carry a 20-point 
white light forward, a 10-point green light 
to starboard and a similar red one to port, 
and a white light aft showing all around. 
Certain minimum dimensions are specified 
for the colored lights and also for their 





New Compensating Binnacle Steerer made entirely of 
bronze and containing all the compensating elements. 
las revolving head for taking bearings 


screens. A white anchor light must be car- 
ried to show all around. The glass of these 
lights is preferably of the fresnel pattern, 
as it intensifies the light and throws it out 
in the direction needed. Get the best run- 
ning and anchor lights you can, as cheap 
ones are not worth keeping aboard. 

The law also specifies that every motor 
boat shall be provided with a whistle or 
other sound-producing mechanical appli- 
ance capable of producing a blast of two 
seconds or more in duration. The pres- 
sure for the whistle may be supplied by a 
hand pump, a power pump or the engine 
exhaust. A tank, fitted with pressure gage 
and relief valve, is desirable. Electric 
whistles give a signal that is heard through 
almost any kind of noise, and there are 
hand-operated devices that give a similar 
note. Besides this, boats over 26 feet must 
carry an efficient fog horn, though just what 
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\n Electric Underlighted Compass which not only ¢ 
subdued light that does not try the eyes, but ha 
a reflector which keeps the light focussed 
on the point steered 


use is to be made of it is not clear. They 
must also carry a bell, which must not meas- 
ure less than 8 inches across the mouth { 
boats 40 feet and over. In addition, life pre- 
servers, life belts, etc., must be carried and 
be readily accessible. They must also be of 
a brand approved by the Government in 
spectors, and most of those sold are so 
stamped. Means for extinguishing burn- 
ing gasolene must also be provided. A fine 
of $100 may be imposed for any violation of 
the act. Two copies of Pilot Rules must 
be carried. Take care to learn them, too, 
for they are not of much use aboard unless 
you know what is in them. 

The Government requirements are the ab 
solute minimum and must be on board at 
all times. There are quite a number of 
other essential articles of equipment, how- 
ever, first among which is the compass. 
This ought to be a good liquid compass. If 
anything more than short daylight runs are 
to be made a proper binnacle should be pro- 
vided for it. The card ought to be a re- 
spectable size, not less than 4 inches diam- 
eter; and if long cruises are to be made, 
provision should be made for compensation 
or correcting its errors of deviation. If 
going off shore, or on a long cruise, a spare 
compass should certainly be carried, though 
it need not be quite as large as the regular 
one. 

Charts will be necessary if you are going 
away from your home port, or if you are 
going outside of waters of which you have 





Bow Light for power 
boats, which shows 
through an are of 20 
points. Se «sure to 
use Fresnel glass for 
all boats above Class 1 
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Improved Taffrail Log for yacht use which should be 
carried on all cruising yachts 


detailed local knowledge. Charts are in- 
expensive and the latest editions should be 
obtained, as buoys are constantly being 
changed, characteristics of lights altered 
and the like. If room can be found for a 
shallow drawer, charts should be kept in 
it, as a chart that is rolled is a nuisance to 
use. Space may be saved by trimming off 
the paper outside of the border. 

Some means for laying out courses and 
plotting bearings is necessary, either the 
homely old parallel rule or one of the new 
devices, such as the Cole Course Protractor, 
the Potter Course Converter or the Koch 
Plotter. A pair of dividers for stepping off 
distances is also a necessity. These articles 
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Improved Prism Azimuth Instrument for taking bearings of a land object, star, or the 
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may be stowed away with the charts, so that 
they may be found at once. 

Some type of azimuth instrument is es- 
sential if accurate work is to be done in 
taking bearings. This may be the ordinary 
instrument that sits on the cover glass of 
the compass and has two sight vanes, or it 
may be of the prismatic type fixed to the 
sides of the compass box. 

If going off shore to Bermuda, for in- 
stance, a sextant, chronometer, nautical al- 
manac and navigating tables will be needed. 

A hand lead and line are essential, though 
they may be replaced by a sounding pole for 
work in shallow rivers. The lead should 
weigh from 7 to 14 pounds and there should 
be at least ten fathoms of line. For fixing 
position in fog by soundings a 20-fathom 
line is often very convenient. Don’t neglect 
the use of the drift lead when anchored in 
a blow. 

The old-fashioned chip log and line gives 
the speed through the water, but is now 
nearly obsolete, as in a motor vessel speed 
can be determined by engine revolutions or 
by comparing the readings of the patent log 
over a fixed interval of time. The patent 
log is not necessary for short runs or in 
good weather, though it is a great con- 
venience, even when coasting ; for long runs, 
particularly in fog or out of sight of land, 
it is well nigh a necessity. Care should be 
taken not to allow the rotator to touch the 
boat’s side when setting the log or taking it 
in, or the blades may be bent and false read- 
ings caused. The patent log should also be 
checked by runs over known distances at 
different speeds, as its readings may vary 
under different conditions. 

A good clock, set where the helmsman 
can see it, is mighty handy, and an aneroid 
barometer will help to foretell the weather. 
For picking up buoys and other aids to 
navigation a good pair of binoculars is a ne- 
cessity. Some preter a 
high-power single-tube 
telesce ype, but such an 
instrument is very hard 
to use on a small boat, 
as its field of view is 
small and the motion of 
the boat usually lively. 
\ little shelf just inside 
the companionway, or 
alongside the wheel, is 
handy for stowing the 
P binoculars. 

The Government pub- 
lishes a number of books 
for the use of naviga- 
tors, and a_ cruiser 
should have on_ board 
the tide tables and the 
skipper should learn to 
use the data therein, in- 
cluding the current di- 
agrams. This book is 
very inexpensive, the 
tide tables for the At- 
lantic Coast costs but 
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sun. Especially good for use in rough water or in hazy weather 10 cents and vives a 
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The Cole Course Protractor for laying out courses, plot 
ting bearings, and the like Takes the place of the parallel 
rule, over which it has many advantages, and takes care 
automatically of deviation and variation 
vast amount of information. The Coast 


Pilot supplements the chart and gives sail- 
ing directions, data about tides, currents 
and other information. They are sold at 
the ridiculous price of 50 cents each, which, 
by the way, is the average cost of a 
chart. The Light List and Buoy Books for 
the district covered, issued free by the Gov- 
ernment, should certainly be carried. Be- 
sides this, Uncle Sam gets out a weekly 
Notice to Mariners, giving all the latest in- 
formation as to changes in lights, soundings, 
etc. 

The log should be kept carefully and all 
data entered in it promptly. Printed ones 
may be obtained from dealers in nautical 
supplies, or a blank book may be ruled up 
with columns for course, distance, etc 
The careful navigator will also keep a navi- 
gation note book, in which he puts down 
bearings, etc., and all data about the com- 
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Use the Chart Intelligently 


Where soundings on a chart are scanty, 
or are based on very old surveys, the chart 
may not be absolutely correct, though this 
applies more to Alaska and Porto Rico than 
to our Eastern sea coast. But the hand 
lead does not find all the dangers and re- 
cent work with the wire drag has devel 
oped a number of pinnacle rocks, boulders, 
etc. Then, too, channels through sand or 
mud are apt to change where there are 
strong currents and shoals shift under the 
pounding of heavy seas. 

Buoys may drag out of position, particu- 
larly when ice is running, so that they must 
not always be relied on. Gas buoys and un- 
watched lights ashore occasionally fail to 
burn, hence, just because you don’t find the 
gas buoy it doesn’t mean that it is not there. 

When looking for a light it must be re 
membered that a weak light will be ob 
scured by haze much more quickly than a 
powerful one. The Light List gives the ay 
proximate candle-power of every light, and 
this is an indication of its brightness. 

If you go aloft to find a light, get its po 
sition in relation to some star or an ap- 
proximate bearing as compared with some 
other light: then vou know where it is when 
vou come down on deck again. 
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Power for the Small Boat and the Tender Equipment 


What the Detachable Motor has Done to Solve the Power Tender Problem 


and demand power in our yacht ten- 

ders or dinghies, even in boats of the 
smaller size, that no yacht or power boat is 
considered properly equipped if she has not 
a power tender. In the large yachts of 75 
feet and upwards in length the power tender 
does not present much of a problem, but 
for the smaller boat, where the tender has 
either to be towed or swung on davits 
where the weight of the boat is a consider- 
able factor in the stability and sailing quali- 
ties of the yacht, the power carried is a very 
important factor. It was much more so, 
however, before the advent of the outboard 
or portable motor than it is now. 

It was in 1906 that the first detachable 
marine motor was brought out by Mr. C. 
B. Waterman, so that this season marks 
the tenth year that this type of engine has 
been in use, and the intervening years have 
brought many changes and improvements. 

For every yacht where the small boat has 
to be towed (or is towed considerably, 
whether or not it has to be) a portable 
motor that can be slung over the stern is 
by far the most satisfactory type of power, 
as it can be unshipped when the boat is be- 
ing towed, thus obviating any drag of the 
propeller, while it has the additional advan- 
tage of not taking up any room in the boat 
as a permanent installation does—and in a 
yacht tender of from 10 to 16 feet in length 
every inch of room in the boat counts. 

With the ordinary well-designed round 
bottom tender the stern is plenty wide 
enough to give sufficient bearing surface to 
carry the weight of an outboard motor, as 
these motors come in weights varying from 
50 to 95 or 100 pounds, depending on the 
size, horsepower and number of cylinders. 
Even in boats of 10 feet in length outboard 
motors weighing 85 pounds or upwards 
have been used, the only rule to be ob- 
served in this case being not to put the 
weight of the operator in the extreme of 
the stern at the same time when no one 
else is in the boat to counterbalance the 
double weight in the stern of a small boat. 

Even on yachts where a power tender of 
16 feet in length could be carried the ten- 
der with the portable motor is making con- 
siderable of an inroad on account of its 
general all ‘round handiness and utility and 
the lightness of weight. A single-cylinder 
engine usually develops from 134 to 3% 
horsepower, which will drive the average 
[1- to 12-foot tender along at a speed of 
5 or 6 miles an hour with a good load 
aboard, and faster if the boat is light. For 
larger boats the 2-cylinder models, of which 
there are a number on the market, can fur- 
nish from 3% to 4 horsepower, which is all 
that is required even for a 16-foot boat, un- 
less a speed launch is wanted. 

In power yachts which have a good deal 
of freeboard in proportion to their draft and 


S ) much have we come to depend upon 
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A BIG LOAD IN A LITTLE BOAT. THE CARRYING CAP- 
ACITY WOULD BE GREATLY REDUCED WITH 
THE MOTOR INSTALLED INSIDE 


a high center of gravity this reduction of 
weight in a boat that must be carried on 
top of the cabin house, if not towed astern, 
is a very important matter, and for that 
reason the portable motor has the call over 
the permanently installed engine, as it not 
only weighs less but can be taken out of the 
boat entirely when the boat is carried on 
deck and the weight of the engine bed, 
tanks, shafting, etc., is eliminated. 

For towing purposes, also, the outboard 
motor has been found to produce sufficient 
power, and it is a common sight on a calm 
afternoon to see a 10-foot or 12-foot power 
“dink” towing a becalmed sail boat to her 














moorings or into some harbor before dark 
Some of the smaller sail boats 
especially racing boats, even use the out 
board motor as auxiliary power by clamp 
ing it on the stern either by means of 

special bracket or through a small hat 

cut in the after deck and get along at fron 
34 to 4 miles an hour. 

The bore and stroke of these engin 
range from 2%4- to 3!4-inch bore and fron 
2'4- to 3-inch stroke and the revolutions 
from 800 to 1,200. The later models ar 
made entirely waterproof, even to the mag 
neto, which is either built into the flywheel 
or mounted on the engine itself. The d 
mand for this type of power plant has in 
creased considerably in the last few years, 
orders coming for them from all parts oi 
the globe. In 1910 the writer remembers 
using one of the first of these motors in a 
power tender on Long Island Sound 
Everywhere it went it attracted unusual at 
tention and caused much comment. To 
day, almost no yacht’s equipment is com 
plete without one of these little engines, un 
less a regular power tender is carried o1 
the parent craft is a power boat small 
enough not to need a tender to get back 
and forth between the shore and the yacht 

For those that may want a permanent 
installation instead of an outboard motor a 
number of the outboard motor manufac 
turers are adapting their portable engines 
for permanent installation in either 1 or 2 
cylinders. In this way the owner of a small 
boat is assured of getting a light, reliable 
motor that is unusually clean in operation 


ness sets in. 





IN SPITE OF A HEAVY POWER TENDER CARRIED ON DECK, THE OUTBOARD MOTOR IS USED FOR 
CONVENIENCE SAKE 
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SHOOTING, FISHING, OR USE IN SHOAL WATER, THE FLAT-BOTTOM SKIFF, WITH AN 
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4 PERMANENT INSTALLATION TO MAKE AN AUXILIARY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR, MAKES THE BEST OUTFIT WHEN YOl H AVI AN OUTBOARD MOTOR 


and the weight is kept amidships in the 
boat instead of being aft, though for a boat 
that has to be towed there is still the drag 
of the propeller to contend with in a perma- 
nent installation, unless a reversing pro- 
peller is used by which the blades can go to 
neutral in the fore and aft plane of the boat. 

In regard to other portions of the power 
tender’s equipment, the law requires that 
life preservers be carried for each person 
on board, fire extinguisher, whistle and 
the usual equipment that goes with a Class 
1 boat. In the daytime, however, with a 
boat operating only from the parent vacht, 
the full lighting equipment does not have 
to be carried aboard, but must be used 
when operating at night. In a boat of any 
size it is also well to have a small box com- 
pass kept in the tender, as it is often very 
useful in helping to locate the yacht when 
the weather is thick or foggy,as it often is 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

Regarding the boat itself, a round-bot- 
tom or at least the round-bilge boat is 
usually to be preferred to a flat-bottomed 
skiff or dink, though the latter, if properly 
designed, is very handy for small boats, as 
it is light and easily towed. Lightness is a 
prime requisite in any yacht tender. A 
good round-bilge yacht tender may be had 
at prices ranging from $5 per running foot 
upwards, while flat-bottom craft can be had 
from $20 or $25 to $40, depending on the 
size and finish. Don’t be afraid to put in 
a few dollars and get a good boat while you 





A TWO-CYLINDER ENGINE OF THE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR TYPE BUILT FOR PERMANENT INSTALLA- 
TION IN A POWER TENDER WHERE LIGHT WEIGHT 
IS ESSENTIAI 





are about it, as nothing looks worse than 
to see a well kept-up yacht with a shabby, 
slovenly tender. 


A Wireless Direction Finder 


A radio direction finder has been installed 
at the Naval Radio Station, North Truro, 
Mass. <A vessel calling North Truro is 





Courtesy Toppan Boat Ce 
IN THE SAILING DORY THE OUTBOARD MOTOR MAKES 
EXCELLENT AUXILIARY POWER 


given her bearing from the station as de- 
termined by this instrument. Tests al- 
ready made show it to be correct within 
about two degrees. This has great value 


in navigating in thick weather. 


Echo Board as Aid to Navigation 


When running in a fog along a coast 
where there are high cliffs, a rough approx 
imation to the distance off shore may be 
obtained by sounding the whistle and not 
ing the time required to hear the echo. 
Breaks in the cliffs, such as harbor mouths, 
may be found thus. The Lighthouse Bu- 
reau has put up echo boards on the shores 
of Suisun Bay and Sacramento River, Cali- 
fornia, The surrounding country is low 
and flat and at certain seasons of the year 
dense tule fogs prevail. These boards are 
usually galvanized iron structures on piles, 
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standing 18 or 20 feet high. The center 
section is from 32 to 36 feet long and sim 
ilar wings are added at the sides when ne- 
cessary. Often there is a post light main 
tained on the top. Steamers passing get 
an echo from these boards and thus check 
their positions. 


Danger in Filtering Gasolene 


Through Chamois 


The Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, is investigating the dangers con- 
nected with filtering gasolene through 
chamois skin. It seems that enough static 
electricity may be generated to produce a 
spark that will ignite an explosive mixture, 
especially when the air is cold and dry. 
Filtering through fine wire gauze is prac 
tically safe. 

When using chamois or other insulating 
material, if the funnel is insulated from the 
ground and the tank, it receives a static 
electric charge of one sign, while the gaso- 
lene running into the tank carries a charge 
of opposite sign. If the funnel is brought 
near the tank a spark passes and an explo- 
sion may result. 

To avoid this danger, first touch the fun- 
nel to the tank (or metal in contact with it) 
away from the filling hole, then put the fun- 
nel in so that it is in metallic contact with 
the tank and stays so until filtering is com- 
plete. Do not lift it out until finished. 
This prevents the formation of electric 
charges and, consequently, the passage ot 
a spark. There will not be an explosive 
mixture in the tank, but there may be such 
a mixture just outside the tank, especially 
if any gasolene has been spilled 





EVEN A O-FOOTER WEIGHING ONLY ©0O POUNDS 
CAN BE MADE INTO A POWER TENDER WITH A DE- 
rACHABLI MOTOR 
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A 63-FOOT SCOUT CRUISER, WHICH IS BUILDING AT LAWLEY’S YARD FROM PLANS BY SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, AND IS DESIGNED TO HAVE A SPEED 
STABILISER AND GYROSCOPIC STEERING GEAR 


OF 37 MILES PER HOUR, 


A Fast Sea Scout Cruiser 

There is building at Lawley’s yard a 63- 
foot by 11-foot by 4-foot Scout Cruiser for 
Mr. Herman O6celrichs, from designs by 
Swasey, Raymond & Page, that is being 
powered with a pair of 450-horsepower, I2- 
cylinder motors, that will make her one of 
the fastest boats of the year. It is expected 
that a speed of 40 real miles per hour will 
be attained. She is to have a cruising 
radius of 500 to 600 miles at an average of 
37 miles per hour, and is being fitted with 
a Sperry gyroscope and a gyroscopic steer- 
ing gear—in fact, she will be one of 
the most up-to-date and scientific cruisers 
turned out this year. Her equipment will 
consist of a complete and powerful wire- 
less outfit, a double electric lighting system, 
powerful searchlight and two guns, the size 
of which will depend on rulings yet to be 
made by the Navy Department. 

While this boat is being built primarily 
for pleasure and for cruising in the vicinity 
of New York in the summer, and of Palm 
Beach in the winter, she can be instantly 
converted into a highly efficient scout-patrol 
boat and prove of tremendous value in the 
defense of our coast line and in assisting 
the larger units of our Navy. This is 
probably the largest of the really fast ex- 
press cruisers to be laid down this year. 

The installing of the stabilizer has en- 
abled the beam of the boat to be cut down, 
thus gaining, according to the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, 5 miles in speed on the 
same power. The gyroscopic steering gear 
is quite similar to that of this company’s 
compass installation. The master compass 
will give the directive power, which, work- 
ing through a relay, will operate a motor 
controlling the rudder. The boat is steered 


by merely moving a hand on a small com- 
pass dial and the ship takes up the indicated 
heading and follows it until the hand is set 
in some other azimuth. 





SHE IS EQUIPPED WITH A GYROSCOPI( 












Magnetos—Their Care and Attention 
By A. L. BRENNAN, Jr. 


OR some years now magnetos have 
EF been one of the component parts of 
the modern internal combustion en- 
gine. They have won their place for the 
very simple reason that when chemical bat- 
teries were employed formerly to supply the 
electrical current for sparking purposes it 
was found that, at best, a rapidly change- 
able current was all that could be obtained. 
But with the advent of the self-contained 
generator, as the modern high- or low-ten- 
sion magnetos can be correctly termed, the 
many difficulties that could at an earlier 
date be attributed to the electrical source 
became a thing of the past; and although 
other troubles of various magnitude came 
into existence they were found to be in the 
majority of instances far more easy to over- 
come than the elusive ones pertaining to 
batteries. 

Many people still possess the mistaken 
idea that batteries give but one source of 
trouble, and that directly attributable to de- 
ficient amperage or current. This, to a 
certain extent, holds true, yet one must 
not suppose that this alone call give trou- 
ble. If water is drawn through a quarter- 
inch hole from the bottom of a barrel stand- 
ing upright, the pressure exerted at the 
aperture is considerably more during the 
emptying of the top half than that of the 
bottom half, yet the barrel is still half full 
of water. This point holds true in regard 
to all varieties of electrical accumulators 
or to generators depending upon chemical 
action, and therefore, it is apparent that the 
voltage remains constant till the amperage, 
having been depleted, renders it impossible 
for a maximum efficiency to be maintained. 
Any electrical source depending upon chem- 
ical action destroys the current in common 
ratio to the demands made upon it, and 
this is clearly evinced by the fact that a 
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storage battery can be short-circuited by 
connecting the negative and positive posts. 

Taking these points into consideration, 
the fact was long established that some kind 
of a mechanical generator was an absolute 
essential if high efficiency was to be had 
Magnetos and dynamos, unlike batteries, 
give increased current and power at in- 
creased engine speeds and consequently a 
constant uniform spark results. Of course, 
no mechanical appliance, irrespective of its 
simplicity, can remain in good working 
order without a certain amount of care and 
attention, and it is with this point in view 
that I have endeavored to give some points 
that will help materially in a practical way 

In the majority of instances magnetos are 
correctly installed and the operator is onl) 
called upon to keep the machine in good 
order. The first requirement in this re 
spect is cleanliness. Many possess the no 
tion, due to the fact that a magneto is com- 
posed of various parts, some of which re- 
volve with great rapidity, that an abundance 
of oil is necessary. This is quite erroneous, 
for, although a magneto requires lubrica- 
tion, still, too much oil is extremely harm- 
ful. The correct amount of lubrication to 
be used varies with the amount and degree 
of running, but it should never exceed a 
thin film of oil at each armature bearing, 
because an excess of oil at these points in- 
variably results in the oil creeping and 
finally reducing the friction surfaces which 
are relied upon to collect the current. On 
the other hand, lack of lubricant will cause 
rapid wear on the bearings, especially on 
the side which supports the armature bear- 
ing, thus allowing the armature to revolve 
out of true and thereby induce still other 
wear and tear on the friction surfaces re- 
sulting in uneven spark production. Oil 
should not be poured into the oil holes on 
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nagneto, but allowed to drop off a match 
stick after dipping it in a receptacle con- 
taining oil. 

[he several points of a magneto which 
require the most attention are located in 
the current-controlling and distributing 
functions, that is, the circuit-maker, circuit- 
breaker, distributor and brushes. As a gen- 
eral rule, these parts in question will not 
give very much trouble provided they are 
looked to occasionally. In the majority of 
machines the distributing disc is made of 
soft copper, the current being taken from it 
by means of a carbon brush. In some in- 
stances this brush bears slightly too hard 
upon the disc, due to the spring being too 
stiff, which results in wear and an accumu- 
lation of fine particles of copper and carbon 
deposits, which will have a tendency to 
shortcircuit one or all of the high-tension 
current leads or else cause the spark at 
certain plugs to appear in either an uneven 
or else continuous manner and give much 
the same nature of trouble as a spark oc- 
curring in parallel, which is easily explained 
as follows: Two high-tension wires lying 
adjacent to one another, but in close prox- 
imity, are apt to give trouble, viz., when a 
strong current occurs in one producing a 
powerful spark at one plug it is apt to cause 
an induced current to take place in the 
other wire, resulting in a feeble spark exist- 
ing between the points, but one of enough 
power to ignite the heated gas in the cyl- 
inder and result in erratic firing and pos- 
sibly, when the intake valve is open, caus- 
ing backfiring and carburetor explosions. 
The remedy for this trouble is very simple: 
Keep the high-tension wires separated. 

The contact points in some magnetos are 
very troublesome, sometimes resulting from 
faulty construction, but not infrequently due 
to poor adjustments. The majority of 
magneto manufacturers specify the set of 
points, and this distance should be closely 
adhered to. The points in question should 
be kept free from dirt, carbon, etc., and per- 
fectly true and parallel to each other, so as 
to present the most surface and thereby re- 
duce the resistance to the current supplied. 
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NEW 40-FOOTER, DESIGNED BY WM. H. HAND, WHICH WILL HAVE A SPEED OF 21 TO 23 MILES 


The points can be readily kept in good order 
through the use of fine sand-paper. This 
is not as quick-acting as emery cloth, but 





THE ENGINE ROOM OF MARILDA, SHOWING THE 
PAIR OF 4-CYLINDER STERLING MOTORS WITH WHICH 
SHE IS DRIVEN AT A SPEED OF 1044 MILES PER HOUR 


if any particles should find their way into 
the magneto they will not cause short cir- 
cuits as in the case of loose particles of 
emery. Gasolene is undoubtedly the best 








MARILDA, A 65-FOOT POWER HOUSEBOAT 
POPULAR 
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THE TYPE THAT IS BECOMING EXTREMELY 
CRUISING 


fluid obtainable to thoroughly clean the 
magneto without any damaging or after ef- 
fects, but care should be exercised in its 
handling while employing it for this use, 
especially in the breaker box, for if gaso- 
lene is allowed to run all over this import- 
ant mechanism it is not improbable that the 
spark in the magneto will ignite the gas in 
the breaker box and a serious fire may re- 
sult. Magneto troubles are in nearly every 
instance due to faulty adjustments, exces- 
sive oil, or carbon deposits, originally at- 
tributable to lack of attention, and in the 
majority of instances these troubles can be 
obviated by frequent inspection. 

Taking up the subject of troubles, it is 
advisable to lay particular stress upon the 
fact that a magneto is not always responsi- 
ble for a non-start or other nuisance. In- 
ternal combustion motors are composed of 
many parts, and so it is clearly evident that 
any derangement of the other parts will in 
all probability interfere with good magneto 
operation. This holds true particularly in 
regard to the valves and cylinders which 
maintain high compression and the carbu- 
retor which generates the readily combusti- 
ble gas. Another condition, which is often 
overlooked, is the matter of using poor oil 
or an excessive amount of good oil. 


Two New 40-Foot Runabouts 


Two interesting boats of the high speed 
\V-bottom cruiser type are being built from 
designs by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., that embody a number of dis- 
tinct novelties. One of these boats is build- 
ing for a member of the New Bedford 
Yacht Club and the other: for a New York 
vachtsman, one being under construction at 
Lawley’s and the other in Mr. Hand’s own 
shop at New Bedford. Thev have a trunk 
cabin instead of the usual raised deck for 
ward, a long cockpit aft, while the steering 
cockpit or well is in the after end of the 
cabin trunk and is protected by a square 
coaming. The helmsman is thus raised high 
enough to see clear of the bows and yet is 
well protected. Each boat will be equipped 
with a 6-cylinder motor 
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——) NE of the most pic- 
turesque figures of 
privateering in the 
Eighteenth Cen- 
tury was Fortuna- 
tus Wright. We 
first hear of him as 
a retired merchant 
living in Liverpool, 
where he had set- 
tled previous to 
1740. In 1742 he 
was traveling in 
Italy, and an incident that occurred there 
gives some idea of the spirit of the man. 
The city of Lucca had a municipal regula- 
tion which required all travelers to give up 
their arms on entering the town. Wright 
was held up by the sentry at the gate and his 











Famous Sea Raiders of the Past 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


rary says of him that he was “of such skill 
and bravery that he reigned paramount in 
the Mediterranean, daily sending into the 
port of Malta French prizes of consider- 
able value.” The merchants of Marseilles 
suffered so from his depredations that they 
fitted out a vessel of twice his force, with 
the express purpose of capturing him, but 
she met the fate of the others and was 
taken by the Fame. He got into trouble 
in December of 1746 by taking a French 
barque which had on board the Prince of 
Campo Florida, with a pass from the Eng- 
lish king. The Prince was sent on his way, 
but the vessel was taken into port. The 
British Consul was most horribly shocked 
at this high-handed proceeding and the bark 
was promptly released. There was a great 
deal of diplomatic thunder and lightning 





From an old woodcut 


\ 44-GUN FRIGATE. THE FRIGATE HAD A CONTINUOUS ARMED DECK—THE GUN DECK—AND 
MOUNTED GUNS ON THE MAIN DECK ALSO 


weapons demanded. He refused to deliver 
them, the sentry turned out the guard of 
twenty men, but the Englishman drew his 
pistols and swore he would be the death of 
the first who touched him. Finally, an of- 
ficer came, with thirty additional men, and 
succeeded in disarming Wright. He was 
deported three days later, and the next three 
or four years he lived in Florence and 
Leghorn. 

War with France broke out in 1744, and 
in a year or so Wright fitted out the brig- 
antine Fame and cruised with her in the 
Mediterranean. By the end of 1746 he had 
taken French ships of a total value of 
£400,000, one of them being a_ vessel 
mounting 20 guns and carrying 150 men, 
which had been sent out especially to cap- 
ture the bold Englishman. A contempo- 


about this, but apparently nothing was ever 
really done to Captain Wright In 1747 the 
Turks, who were friendly with England, 
complained that a large quantity of Turkish 
property had been seized by him on French 
ships. There was more diplomatic corre- 
spondence on this subject, but we cannot 
find that Wright every paid a penny, though 
he was arrested by theTuscan Government 
and imprisoned for a time. 

War broke out again in 1755, and Wright 
built a vessel at Leghorn, naming her the 
St. George. The Tuscan Government was 
nominally neutral, but secretly hostile to 
England, and imposed a limit on the St. 
George’s armament. She was allowed to 
mount four small guns and have but twenty- 
four men in her crew. On July 28, 1756, 
she sailed from Leghorn in company with a 
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number of English merchantmen. When 
outside the harbor, they hove to and the 
George took on eight more guns and fj 
men, This was just in time, as a x¢« 
from Marseilles came up and attacked her. 
but was beaten off. After this fight Wricht 
returned to Leghorn, but was in hot wa 
with the local authorities. Finally, t 
months later, Sir Edward Hawke sent thy 
sixty-gun ship Jersey (probably the sa 
vessel that was the prison ship in New Yor! 
in our Revolution) to convoy the mer 
chantmen and the St. George in spite of | 
Tuscans. 

After a successful cruise he ran 
Malta and shipped a number of Englis! 
men who were there, but again the shore 
folks made trouble and they were taken out 
of the ship by force. He was lost sor 
time in 1757, the ship “coming home mi 


ing. 


George Walker was a Londoner whose 
early years were spent in the Dutch Navy 
fighting against the Turks. Later he bought 
an English merchant ship, which he con 
manded for several years. When the “War 
of Jenkins’ Ear” broke out in 1739, he 
owned the Duke William. He took out let 
ters of marque for her, mounted twent 
light guns, and with a crew of only thirt 
two men sailed for the Carolina Coast. He 
offered his ship to the Colonial Government, 
enlisted 130 men and cruised against 
Spanish privateers for three years. In 1742 
he sailed for England with three merchant 
ships in convoy, but the Duke William 
foundered in a gale, Walker reaching port 
only to find that the insurance on the ship 
had run out a month or so before and had 
not been renewed. This well nigh ruined 
him, but he went to sea again and traded 
to Baltic ports for a couple of years. 

On the outbreak of war with France, in 
1744, he was made captain of the privateer 
Mars, 26 guns and 130 men. With her con 
sort, the Boscawen, she was roughly han- 
dled by a French twenty-six-gun frigate. 
On the same cruise two French ships were 
met which the English thought were In 
diamen. On closing they found to their 
surprise that they were ships of the lin 
The Boscawen escaped, but the Mars was 
taken. The captors were chased into Brest 
by an English squadron and the Mars re- 
captured. Walker was soon exchanged and 
given command of the Boscawen. She was 
a fast sailing vessel and was formerly the 
French frigate Médeée. 

Walker mounted four additiona! guns on 
her and shipped a crew of 314 men. I! 
April of 1745, in company with the chance 
met twenty-two-gun privateer Sheerness, 
Walker tackled eight French privateers 
Two of these promptly ran but the Bos 
cawen got alongside of the largest and san! 
her, and the five others were captured. 

The next cruise was a failure. Few ships 
were met and no prizes taken. Some of the 
crew got into trouble with the authorities at 
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[adeira, the ship leaked and sickness pre- 
ailed; besides which the ship was haunted 
y the ghost of the gunner’s wife, murdered 
on board some time before. On her return 
she made St. Ives, but struck a rock at the 
entrance to the harbor and sank. All but 
four of her crew yere picked up—all four 
had seen the ghost. 

Next year Walker was commander of a 
fleet of four privateers mounting altogether 
{22 guns and carrying 970 men. These 
ships were the King George 36; the Prince 
Frederick 36; the Duke, and the Princess 
\melia. They were nick-named “The 
Royal Family,” as they cruised in company. 
In eight months they captured prizes worth 
£ 220,000 without losing a man. The fol- 
lowing year two more were added, the 
Prince George and Prince Edward. Three 
days after sailing the Prince Edward foun- 
dered from a curious accident. She was a 
small vessel and was carrying a press of 
sail to keep up with the fleet. Her rigging 
was new and had stretched, and she jumped 
the mainmast out of its step. The stick 
went through her bottom and she sank, 
only the captain and two men being rescued. 

The squadron cruised with varying suc- 
cess, and off Cape St. Vincent met the 
Spanish line of battleship Glorioso, mount- 
ing seventy guns. They tackled her and the 
King George got alongside at night and 
opened fire, though the Spaniard should 
have blown her out of the water. At the 
end of three hours the privateer was badly 
mauled, but the Prince Frederick came up, 
drew some of the Spaniard’s fire and drove 
the big fellow off. Next morning the pri- 
vateers kept on after the big ship, but the 
fighting had drawn two or three naval ves- 
sels who chased her to the east. One of 
them was blown up by a shot in her ma- 
gazine, but they nevertheless hammered her 
to pieces and finally took her. The Spanish 
navy in those days must have been at a low 
ebb when a thirty-six-gun English privateer 
would tackle a Spanish ship of the line. 

“The Royal Family” cruised with con- 
siderable success and illustrates the tendency 
—shown in our own wars—of privateers to 
grow. Small vessels are replaced by larger 
ones, and these act in concert in the later 
days of a war. 


PRIVATEERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


On the outbreak of the revolution the 
\mericans, of course, had absolutely no 
navy and marine affairs were in a chaotic 
condition. All of the States, except New 
Jersey and Delaware, maintained navies of 
their own .and issued letters of marque. 
The Continental Congress authorized pri- 
vateering on March 23, 1776, and early in 
\pril adopted a form of commission, so that 
there were armed vessels of three classes 
cruising against the enemy—the national 
ships commissioned by Congress, those com- 
missioned by the States, and vessels acting 
under letters of marque issued by Congress 
of a State, or some times both together. 


YACHTING 


One authority says that Congress issued 
over 1,300 letters of marque for seagoing 
vessels; besides these Massachusetts alone 
authorized over 700, and a great many 
cruised under the authority of other States. 
There were probably, then, at least 2,000 
armed vessels afloat during the course of the 
war, exclusive of small craft used in Chesa- 
peake Bay and similar waters, and they are 
said to have taken over 800 vessels from the 
British, The value of prizes taken was 
about $18,000,000, to which must be added 
$6,000,000 worth of captures made by the 
forty-one national vessels. The British 
blockade of the coast was not complete, 
though six of our small navy never got to 
sea at all and were destroyed in port and 
twenty were taken. 

At the beginning of the Revolution Great 
Britain had 270 ships in her navy and 468 
at the close of the war; 174 of these were 
ships of the line mounting from 60 to 100 
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cargo most welcome to the colonists. She 
was loaded with field guns, a 13-inch brass 
mortar, small arms, flints, lead, powder and 
military tools. In May of ’76, James Mug- 
ford captured a ship carrying 1,500 barrels 
of powder and 1,000 muskets while in sight 
of the British Squadron anchored off Nan- 
tasket. 

Nicholas Biddle, who had served in the 
British Navy, commanded the Andrea Do- 
ria, mounting fourteen four-pounders. She 
was our first naval vessel and in her he 
cruised in 1776 and captured two transports 
with a number of Highlanders. Next year 
he was transferred to the Randolph 32, and 
on March 7, 1778, when east of Barbados, 
twenty minutes after beginning of a smart 
action with the Yarmouth 64, the Doria 
blew up. Four of her crew were picked up 
on floating wreckage five days after the 
fight. 

It might be well to show the distinction 
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From an old woodcut 


SLOOP OF WAR HOVE TO. SHE CARRIED HER GUNS ON HER MAIN DECK 


guns. The average American naval craft 
mounted about 20 guns and none had more 
than 36, except the Bon Homme Richard, 
which carried 42 of different calibres. Our 
frigates mounted 12, 9 and 6 pounders; the 
British mounted 18, 24, 32 and occasionally 
42 pounders. 

One of the first cruises was made by the 
schooner Hannah, which took the ship 
Unity, loaded with provisions, powder, etc., 
supplies sadly needed for Washington’s 
army in the siege of Boston. Soon after- 
wards the Lynch and Franklin made a 
cruise to the St. Lawrence in search of an- 
other transport but missed her, though they 
took ten prizes. John Manley, with the 
schooner Lee, took the brig Nancy, with a 


between a letter of marque and a priva- 
teer. Strictly speaking, the former was 
an armed trading vessel, carrying cargo and 
with commerce as her principal function, 
but authorized to make prizes. The priva- 
teer was a private armed vessel carrying no 
cargo and intended exclusively for warlike 
purposes. 

The officers of that day seemed to have 
served indifferently in naval vessels author- 
ized by the Continental Congress and in those 
privately owned. We find that some of them 
preferred the command of a small privateer 
to waiting for the building of a Continental 
ship. The rewards of the privateers 
were, of course, greater than those of the 
navy, as the entire value of prize and cargo 
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RULE OF THE ROAD 






TEAMERS.. 


Two Steamships Meeting 
Meeting Steamers do not dread 
When you see Three Lights ahead— 
Port your Helm, and show your Red. 

Two Steamships Passing 
Green to Green, or Red to Red— 
Perfect safety, Go ahead! 

Two Steamships Crossing 
If to your Starboard Red appear, 

It is your duty to Keep Clear ; 
To act as judgment says is proper, 


went to the vessel making the capture, while 
the prize money of a man-of-war was only 
a percentage of this. Many vessels took no 
prizes at all. The most successful ones 
sought out the trade routes or searched for 
convoys, cutting out the ships of the latter 
when opportunity offered and fighting on 
occasion. The privateers were many of 
them ready to fight, but their duty to their 
owners did not include promiscuous trou- 
ble hunting. An early example of getting 
on the trade routes, where they focus 
near the British Isles, was given by Cap- 
tain Wickes in the Reprisal. He took 
Franklin to France in 1776 and then cruised 
successfully in the narrow seas, making 
many prizes. In April of 1777, in company 
with the Lexington 14 and the cutter 
Dolphin, he sailed around Ireland, picking 
up a number of prizes. He was chased by 
a British ship of the line, but made port 
with his prizes. France was then at peace 
with England, and on complaint by the 
3ritish minister the Lexington was seized 
and the prizes sent to sea and sold just out- 
side of the port at a ridiculously low figure. 
It is hinted that the merchants who bought 
them had been influential in having them 
sent to sea. The Lexington was taken in 
the fall of that year by the Alert. The Re- 
prisal sent in many prizes, but foundered 
on the Grand Banks on her way home, all 
hands being lost except the cook. 
Conyngham, who commanded the Sur- 
prise, cruised in the Channel and the North 
Sea, sailing from Dunkirk. He was most 
successful and sent his prizes to Spain, as 
France was not yet ready to fight England. 
While he was cruising insurance rose to 
25 per cent, 10 per cent being asked by the 
underwriters for the short trip from Dover 
to Calais. It is said that Conyngham dis- 
guised the Revenge and refitted her in a 
small English port. His commission was is- 
sued by Franklin, who had a number filled 
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To Port, or Starboard, Back, or Stop her. 

But when upon your Port is seen 

A Steamer’s Starboard light of Green, 

There’s not so much for you to do, 

The Green light must keep clear of you 
General Caution 

Both in safety and in doubt 

Always keep a good look-out. 

In danger, with no room to turn, 

Ease her—Stop her—Go astern. 

THOMAS Gray. 








out in blank. One writer tells us that seven- 
ty-eight Dunkirk privateers were comman- 
ded by the Americans during the war. 

Abraham Whipple, the same one who had 
taken and burned the schooner Gaspee in 
1772, distinguishing himself in 1779 by cut- 
ting out 10 ships from a convoy of 150. 
Eight of the prizes arrived in Boston safely. 

That the privateers could fight was shown 
on several occasions; for instance, in 178 
the fourteen-gun privateer General Picker- 
ing fought the Achilles (of equal force) to 
a standstill off Bilbao, Spain, the fight end- 
ing when the American’s powder ran low. 
The Thorn, in command of Captain Richard 
Cowell, took the twenty-two-gun British 
letter of marque St. David after a severe 
fight, and later beat off the boats of 
British squadron. Samuel Tucker, who 
commanded either this Thorn or another of 
the same name, fought a drawn battle wit! 
the Lord Hyde 22 and cut out the twent 
gun letter of marque Elizabeth from the 
middle of a convoy, sailing through the fleet 
in broad daylight and boarding her in sight 
of the escorting man of war. 

South Carolina had an _ wunexpected| 
large number of vessels in commission du 
ing the war, though many were taken 
Charleston. The largest was the Fren 
frigate Indien, forty guns, which they r 
named South Carolina. She was lent b 
Louis XVI to the Duke of Luxembourg a1 
by him hired to the State. By the ter 
of the agreement the State was to insu! 
the vessel, pay all of her running expens« 
and give the owner a quarter of the valu 
of the prizes. She cruised in the narro\ 
seas with success, took ten sail on her wa 
to America, raided the Bahamas and the: 
proceeded to Philadelphia. On putting t 
sea again she was captured by a squadrot 

Probably the best-known of our revolu 
tionary sailors was John Paul Jones. H 

(Continued on page 296) 
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THE NEW 30-FOOT “SEDAN” RUNABCUT OF THE GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. AND C. L. SEABURY & CO., 
RUNABOUT WITH SHELTER CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS 


Pe 
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WHICH COMBINES THE ADVANTAGES OF A FAST 


A New Type of “Sedan” Cabin Runabout 


The Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consol., of Mor- 
ris Heights, New York City, has been in- 
strumental recently in the development of a 
new class of yacht tenders and runabouts 
in Eastern waters that should be of interest 
to motorboat enthusiasts not only on the At- 
lantic Coast but to yachtsmen generally by 
reason of the fact that it makes the use of 
high-speed open boats possible in rough and 
choppy waters. 

Some time ago this company became con- 
vinced of the absolute need of protection in 
yacht tenders and were the pioneers in 
building this sturdy type of motorboat, and 


four years ago they produced the first 
shelter cabin yacht tender, which is now 
termed a “Speedway” coupe tender. The 
natural outcome of this type of craft was the 
demand for shelter in the open’ runabout. 
Requests came for coupe cabins on run- 
abouts and the Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
C. L. Seabury & Co., as an experiment to 
show how a runabout would look with this 
idea worked out, exhibited a “Speedway” 
Sedan Runabout at this year’s Motorboat 
Show. The result was unanimous ap- 
proval. 

The “Sedan” models differ essentially 
from the “Coupe” yacht tenders. While 





























the cabin in the tender serves solely for pro- 
tection from the weather, the “Sedan” 
cabin is a complete unit. It is enclosed by 
glass drop windows on either side and by 
windows and doors at the forward and 
after ends. The cabin is long enough so 
that a full-length berth can be arranged on 
either side. A toilet, wash-basin and porta- 
ble stove can be carried in convenient places. 
Che location of the Sedan cabin is a matter 
of personal taste, although in the majority 
of cases it is placed at the extreme after end 
of the cockpit. These Sedan models are 
built in sizes from 25 to 60 feet in length, 
and speeds of from 15 to 30 miles. 
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Another interesting houseboat is a 60- 
footer, from designs by Fred S. Nock, of 
East Greenwich, R. I., which are repro- 
duced herewith. While she has all the ad- 
vantages and conveniences of a houseboat, 
her appearance is very much that of a 


60-Foot | 


LH \ = 








Houseboat 


large guest state room with a double bed 
and bathroom opposite, and a main sak 
The full width of the boat is taken up 
the galley, which is very completely fit: 
including a 4-hole Shipmate stove, ajd 
opens on to a short after deck. A gene: 
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power cruiser and she has enough depth to 
allow good shape to her underbody, so that 
she can be easily driven. Her other dimen- 
sions are: length waterline 58 feet, beam 16 
feet and draft 3 feet. She has a fine wide 


A 45 


NE of the new \V-bottom designs got- 
O ten up and built by the Matthews 
. Boat Company, Port Clinton, Ohio, 
is a 45-footer, the plans of which are shown 
herewith. 

This is a particularly attractive boat both 
in appearance and lay-out, and she will have 
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deck, running almost the full length of the 
boat, with a deckhouse 10 feet long. Be- 
low, the engine and crew's quarters are 
forward, following which are an owner’s 
state room the full width of the boat, a 








ing set will be carried in addition to the 
main engine to provide electric lights 
throughout the boat. An engine of about 
60 horsepower will be carried, giving th¢ 
boat a speed of nine to ten miles an hour. 


Foot V-Bottom Cruiser 


unusual speed, being equipped with an 8- 
cylinder, 200-horsepower motor, which will 
drive her about 22 miles per hour. She is a 
double-cabin boat with the engine installed 
amidships under the bridge deck, where it 
is covered by a hinged hatch. The for- 
ward cabin under the raised deck contains 


transoms on either side, toilet room, lockers 
and a large galley and ice box. Under the 
after cabin trunk is a stateroom having a 
berth on either side, bureau and two larg 
hanging clothes lockers, and a separate toilet 
room. The after deck is flush, and beneath 
it are the water tanks, while the gas tanks 





































































are in the motor room on either side of the 
engine. The raised deck amidships is cov- 
ered by a standing awning, giving plenty of 
protection. She is designed for one-man 














operation, and all‘ the installations for the 

motor are alongside the steering wheel. 
The boat is 45 feet in length by 8 feet 6 

inches beam, and the combination of com- 


A 12-Foot One-Design 


ITH the growth of dinghy sailing 
and racing in this country, the 
designs of a one-design sailing- 

dinghy class, gotten up for the Dutch-Bel- 
gian Yacht-Racing Federation by a skilled 
naval architect, will show how these boats 
compare with American craft of the same 
size. The length of these dinghies is 12 


feet, beam 4 feet 8 inches, depth amidships 
1 foot 8% inches, with a sail area of 100 
square feet. The lines of the boat are good 
and they should be fast and easy to handle, 
though no faster, we think, than many of 
the boats of this type in this country. 

Each boat is to be built to standard speci- 
fications and the greatest care is to be taken 


fort and speed provided in this design 
should make the type very popular. She 
should also be a good seaboat in rough 
water and is strongly built. 


Dinghy 


that all boats are as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. When completed and before formal 
delivery each boat must pass the inspection 


of the counsel of the association. The 
planking is 5/16 of an inch finished, while 
the frames are 54 inch by ™% inch, spaced 


7 inches. The centerboard is a steel plate 
weighing 33 pounds. 



























































An 18-Foot Auxiliary V-Bottom 
Catboat 


Many of the readers of YACHTING will 
doubtless remember the 20-foot auxiliary 
catboat designed by C. H. Dodd of Boston, 
which we published some months ago, and 
which was particularly able and roomy for 
a boat of this type and size. This boat was 
built by one of our readers at Aurora, III, 
and in her he is at present on a cruise to 
the Gulf Coast and along the shores of Cen- 
tral America to the Panama Canal. At last 
accounts he was well on his way, having 
passed New Orleans and left for the Gulf. 

As this boat was such a success, Mr. 
Dodd has just designed another of the same 
type, a little smaller. The plans are pub- 
lished herewith. The present boat is only 
18 feet long over all, 16 feet 5 inches on 
the water, 7 feet 6 inches beam, 2 feet draft, 
and has 239 square feet of sail. She is of 
the skipjack .or V-bottom model, with the 
sides carried up flush to form the cabin 
trunk, making what is usually termed a 
“raised-deck” type. This is quite necessary 
in a small boat to get a maximum amount 
of room below. 

The lines, which are not published, are 
clean and easy, so that she should be easy 
to drive and fast under sail, while with a 
fairly long keel she can be shoved along at 
a good rate by a 4 horsepower, single-cyl- 


inder motor, which is what 
is shown in the plans. The A 
cockpit is 6 feet long by 6 « = 
feet wide, while the cabin, by 
from the after bulkhead to 
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the mast, is 8% feet. The 








headroom below is 3 feet 
10 inches between the car- 
lines. The cabin slide has been made 3 
feet 6 inches wide, so that under this slide 
the headroom over the edges of the tran- 
soms is 4 feet 7 inches, while there is a 
hatch forward, which increases the head- 
room at that point to 4 feet. The cabin is 
well laid out as regards locker room. 

The engine is boxed in over the cylinder, 
with a low jog over the fly wheel, which is 
extended to form the sill of the cabin doors. 
The ice chest is in the cockpit under one of 
the seats, as is also the gasolene tank. 

The designer writes that this boat can be 
built in the neighborhood of Boston ready 
for use, with engine and all fittings, for 
about $500. 
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A Fast 70-Footer for Southem 


Waters 

What can be done in the way of remodel- 
ing a power boat to conform to present 
standards is shown in the accompanying 
plans of a 70-footer owned by Mr. E. J. 
Schiedler of New Orleans, La. 

A substantial house has been built and, 
as she is to be used in the South where 
air and ventilation is at a premium, larg: 
glass windows were used instead of ports, 
except amidships, where the house is lowe: 
than over the forward cabin or pilot house. 
This roof is used for a lounging deck. 

She is cut up below into a large forward 
saloon or pilot house, with wide transoms 
on either side, while there is a full-width 
stateroom aft, from which opens a lavatory. 
The engine room, galley and crew’s quarters 
are amidships under the low cabin house. 

The boat is 70 feet in length by 11 feet 
beam, and she will be equipped with a 300- 
horsepower, 8-cylinder Sterling, 634-inch 
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by g-inch bore and stroke, which will prob- 
ably make her the fastest large motor yacht 
in New Orleans. 


Will-othe-Wisp a 38-Footer 


The plans of a compact little cruiser un- 
der construction at the yards of J. H. 
Wiggins & Co., of Delair, N. J., for Dr. F. 


flare to the forward sections t 
and plenty of draft; in fact, 
when loaded for a long cruise 
she will draw close to 4 feet. 

The engine equipment con- 
sists of a 50-horsepower Ster- 
ling motor, installed under the 
bridge deck, with two 50-gal- 








two wide transom berths and two large 
lockers. A very roomy galley opens into 
the main saloon. The owner’s cabin for- 
ward consists of a room 9 feet long, with 
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H. Wolverton and Martin Maroney, of 
Philadelphia, from designs by J. Murray 
Watts, of Philadelphia, are reproduced here. 
The owners wanted a cruiser in which they 
could take long trips at sea, and one that 
could easily be handled by one man. For 
this reason the boat was given good beam 
and high freeboard, with a pronounced 
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lon fuel tanks on either side of the engine 
compartment and a separate tank for lubri- 
cating oil. There is also a work bench and 
electric lighting plant. The general arrange- 
ment shows an 8-foot main saloon aft, with 
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two transom berths and good size lockers, 
and a toilet room finished in tiling forward. 
The finish in the owner’s quarters is French 
gray, trimmed with mahogany. The deck 
finish is Honduras mahogany. 







































































A Big Coastwise Power Cruiser 


The Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany, of Stamford, Conn., are just complet- 
ing in their Stamford shops one of the 
largest power cruisers to be built this year 
and equipped with gasolene motors. This 
is a 96-footer for Mr. Maxwell Wyeth of 
Philadelphia. 
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patrol duty. 
ing made in this type and Mr. Pulitzer 
craft will be far more efficient for coast d« 


Improvements are steadily b 


fense and far more comfortable as 

pleasure cruiser than the earlier models. 
This boat is 58 feet on the waterline, ha 

a beam of 9g feet and a draft of only 3 fee 
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While extremely fine-lined and up-to- 
date in appearance, she is heavily built for 
coastwise cruising. The beam is 18 feet 
and draft 5 feet, and in general appearance 
she looks somewhat like the 60-foot boat 
exhibited by this firm at the New York 
Motorboat Show, except that she has a 


house forward covering a deck dining 
saloon. Below this, under the bridge deck, 


is the galley, followed by the engine room 
between two steel watertight bulkheads. 
The owner’s quarters are very carefully 
laid out and show two large staterooms the 
full width of the boat, two bathrooms, one 
containing a shower, a single stateroom and 
lounging room, which can be used for a 
berth if desired. These are all large, com- 


fortable rooms and the boat is not cut up 
into a number of little cubbyholes. 

The power plant consists of two go-horse- 
power, heavy duty motors, which give her 
a speed of 14 miles an hour. 








A 58-Foot 30-Mile Express 
Cruiser 


An unusual express cruiser among the 
fleet of motor craft of this type, 
which will attract much attention in 
respect to speed and general desirability, 
is the one which is now nearing 
completion at the yard of the Gas En- 
gine & Power Company, Morris Heights, 
New York, for Mr. Ralph Pulitzer of New 
York City. She is a 58-footer, designed by 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, and will be pow- 
ered with two of the latest Model F, 8-cyl- 
inder Sterling engines, developing 200 
horsepower each at 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. 

Following the example of other patriotic 
American yachtsmen, Mr, Pulitzer is ob- 
taining a boat which may be easily con- 
verted into a naval auxiliary for scout and 
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She will have a speed of 30 miles per hour 
and her Sterling engines have been found 
capable of maintaining full power at high 
speed for periods of ten hours or more 
without the slightest irregularity. They are 
equipped with electric starting and lighting 
outfits. 

The frames of this boat are of American 
elm and she is double planked with mahog- 
any and cedar. She is very “snappy” in ap- 
pearance, as may be seen by the accompany- 
ing plans, and has a large cockpit amidships, 
abaft which is a small saloon followed by 
toilet and galley. Another cockpit is lo- 
cated in the after end of the boat. The 
motors can be controlled from the helms- 
man’s cockpit, making her essentially a one- 
man boat. She will have an unusually large 
cruising radius, her copper gasolene tanks 
being of sufficient size to enable her to run 
500 miles without refilling. 
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HAND STITCHING, STARTING THE STITCH 


THE END OF THE STITCH 


TURNING IN A THIMBLE 


Sails and Sail Making 


HAT veteran designer <A. Cary 


Smith used to say that even if the 


naval architect and the builder pro 


duced a perfect boat, there were five people 


who could spoil her for them—the spar- 


maker, the sailmaker, the captain, the 


owner and the owner's friends. The sail- 


makers, | believe, will subscribe to this, for 


captain, owner and friends can soon spoil 
the best sail made. 


Mr. Adrian Wilson says that “more poor 


sails are made on boats than in sail lofts.” 
It is certainly true that carelessness in bend- 
ing or using a sail will soon put it out of 
shape. The average man seems to think 
that he must stretch a sail on head and foot, 
no matter what the weather conditions may 
be, and he keeps on pulling it out until the 
sail is ruined. Then he damns its maker 
for his own ignorance. 


By HENRY C. AMES 


\ny woven material will stretch when 
a strain is put on it. When a bolt of can- 
vas 1s pulled lengthways the tiny corruga- 
tions of the warp—the fibre that runs the 
long way—are straightened out and the 
fabric lengthens. At the same time the 
weft (or filling) is shortened, the fibres 
themselves stretching also. The amount of 
stretch depends on the weave of the cloth, 
whether hard or soft. A sidewise pull also 
stretches the material and a diagonal strain 
will have a similar effect, though not, of 
course, as marked. Therefore, if a sail is 
cut with cloths of uniform width it would 
have a tendency to lengthen on the hoist 
and shorten crosswise. If head and foot 
are held rigidly the leach will pull in. 

Sails are cut to be not perfectly flat, but 
with a certain amount of “draft” or curve in 
a horizontal section. The draft is greatest 





A CONSULTATION OF EXPERTS 


near the luff, and if the sail is propet 
treated it will stav there If the sail is 
abused, however, the draft is pulled out of 


it and works aft and the sail is flat forward 


and has a baggy after leach. To get the 
proper draft in a sail requires skillful work 
in making The cloths are laid out wit 
their edges curved, the seams being wider 
at top and bottom than in the middle this 
is termed by sailmakers “‘broadseaming.” 


Then, again, when stitching on the bolt rope 


the canvas is gathered with little puckers 
at head and foot; this they call “roping in.” 
The edges of the sail are not cut to straight 
lines, but are made with a “roach” or curv: 
which is usually greatest on the after leach 
In a sail thus made and properly set the 
draft is near the mast, where it belongs, and 
the after leach nearly straight 

\ great deal depends on the way a new 
sail is bent and on its care during the first 
few times it is in use. The first operation 
of bending a mainsail is to make the throat 
fast, being sure that there is enough slack 
canvas left there so that when the gaff is 
peaked up there will not be an undue strain 
The head is then pulled out “hand taut,” 
the peak lashed in place and the head then 
laced to the gaff—not with one long lacing 
round and round the gaff, but preferably by 
a lashing at each grommet. If a single lacing 
is used it should be hitched at each grommet, 
as otherwise the sail will hang from the 
peak. Then hoist the sail and seize on each 
hoop. If blowing too fresh the gaff may be 
hoisted only a few feet and each hoop 
triced up as it is made fast. Then secure 
the tack, either by a shackle or a lashing, 
make the clew fast and lace the foot to the 
boom. A tag will be found on the sail 
giving the measurements of head and foot 
Do not guess at these, but measure them on 
gaft and boom, and do not haul the sail out 
beyond the proper points. 
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There are several methods of securing a 
sail to the boom, perhaps the commonest be- 
ing a long lacing rove through the grom- 
mets on the sail and through little eyelets 
on the top of the boom. The best method 
is to have a track, with sliders, to which the 
sail is laced. The outhaul may then be 
hauled out or slacked in as required to keep 
the sail in shape. Too many yachtsmen set 
up the outhaul and forget about it. By its 
intelligent use, slacking it in or hauling it 
out, the boat will sail faster. A long lacing 
round and round the boom is a poor stunt, 
as it has a tendency to twist the sail at each 
grommet. 

When setting a new sail for the first time 
get the throat up first, but do not pull the 
stuffing out of it. Then hoist the peak until 
there are deep wrinkles all the way across 
the sail from peak to tack; then slack the 
lifts and it will be in good shape. If the 
peak is not high enough, the weight of the 
boom and the pull of the sheet will bring a 
i strain from clew to throat and there will be 
a hard spot through the sail on that line. 
After sailing a little swig up again on the 
peak, as halyards stretch and render slightly 
around the pins and the sail will stretch a 
little. 

All the spars should be stiff. for if gaff 
or boom spring they will raise thunder with 
a sail. Too often we see a boom that is 
pulled down at the sheet and up in a sharp 
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TAKING, MEASUREMENTS FROM 
THE DRAWING 





CUTTING IS DONE WITH THE MACHINE OPERATORS ARE 
KNIFE 





THE SAIL IS STRETCHED ON THE FLOOR AND CHANGES PENCILLED ON IT 


curve at the end. Usually the gaff will also 
have a curve up in the middle and down 
at the ends. This means a tight place up 
and down through the sail and a lot of slack 
canvas along the leach. Look over boom 
and gaff and shift the bridles until the 
spars are straight. 

Reefing spoils many a new sail, as the 





A SAIL LOFT IS A BUSY PLACE 


reef pennant is often pulled out too hard 
and the boom end, with the pull of the leach 
shifted inboard, springs down. Be sure that 
all the reef nettles are tied, as a few loose 
ones will ruin a sail. 

The amount of draft in a sail should 
vary with the strength of the wind. In very 
light airs sails should have more draft than 
in heavy breezes. The sail should be bag- 
gier when reaching, and the intelligent use 
of the outhaul will be necessary. Cary 


OFTEN GIRLS 





‘and thimbles, and the like. 


SEWING IN THE BOLT 
ROPE 


Smith used to tell of one race when the bo 
on which he was sailing was just holdir 
her adversary. It was a broad reach a: 
they thought the mainsail was not fl; 
enough. All hands tailed on the outhar 
when it parted with a bang. 
the sail came in about 4 feet and jamme 
the sail bellied out in a wide curve, and tl 
boat jumped away from her rival like 
scared cat. Don’t forget that the outhaul 

a sheet and work it accordingly. 

It is probable that the art of sailmaki: 
has never reached as high a degree of pe: 
fection (especially as regards yacht sail 
as at the present time, and the advent 
steam and the gasolene motor hasn't driv: 
the sailmaker out of business, as many pr: 
dicted. Indeed, the sailmakers have gs; 
cialized not only on yacht and schooner 
sails, with sails for the occasional squai 
rigger that still ploughs the sea, but on v 
sel awnings, boat covers, spray 
wind cloths and the many kinds of can\ 
work required on the modern steamshi 
Indeed, good sailmakers are in great d 
mand, and the larger sail lofts sometimes 
have difficulty in getting enough men that 
have had experience in all the intricacies o! 
broadseaming, roping, turning in cringles 
Making yacht 


The clew ( 
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sails is an especial art, and yachtsmen or 
dering new sails are advised to go to some 
of the many well-equipped lofts that hand 
this kind of work and make a specialty of 
it. Then they can be assured of the proper 
cut, workmanship and material. 


Tin-Lined Tanks and Their 


Care 

The best gasolene tanks are tin-lined, 
that is, not a separate lining of sheet tin, 
but one made by dipping in molten tin 
which covers the inside completely. 

Be sure you clean out your fuel tanks 
before you go into commission. They 
should have been emptied when laying up 
in the fall, as it is bad practice to leave any 
tank undrained through the winter. The 
impurities of commercial gasolene, as pro- 
duced to-day, are liable to corrode any 
tank. A gallon of gas used for cleaning 
out grit or sediment will pay for itself in 
freedom from trouble later. 





84 YEARS OLD AND STILL AT IT. HE 
MADE SAILS FOR THE AMERICA 
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READ THIS AND THIS 


Relative to the use of Ripolin 
on the Cup Defender “ Resolute,”’ 
beg to say that we used the Flat 
Ripolin on the topsides of the 
*‘Resolute’’ with excellent results. 
Our reason for using this was that 
we wished something that would 
stick to the metal in good shape 
and would have a smooth and hard 
surface, and the Flat Ripolin did 
this very satisfactorily. 

We have used the Flat Ripolin 
as well as the Enamel in our differ- 
ent work, and it has always given 
us the very best results. 
HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING Co. 








I used Ripolin Enamel Paint on 
the Sloop Yacht “Vanitie”’ with ex- 
ceptional results and would state 
that for several years I have used 
your Ripolin and have found same 
far superior to any enamel on the 
market. 


In addition to its exceptional 
wearing qualities in connection 
with boat work, I would comment 
on its wonderful covering capacity 
as well as its exceptional density 
and finish. 





“Resolute” and “Vanitie” Photo by M. Rosenfeld Curis CHRISTENSON 











Ripolin was used to paint the two cup defenders 
“RESOLUTE” and “VANITIE” 


Also other well-known yachts such as J. P. Morgan's “Corsair,” Harry Payne Whitney’s “ Whileaway,” 
Mayor Thompson’s Chicago Yacht “Valmore,’’ George Batchelder’s “Dorello,” etc., etc. Why not 
use Ripolin on your boat this year and have the satisfaction of a fine looking boat throughout the 


entire season? — : 
Ripolin costs less because it goes farther. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & COMPAN Y 
Distributors for North America 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Write Dept. Y for Boat Facts 
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fe) _ Satety-First 
~“4¥ Fire Extinguisher 
Insures 10 Lbs. of 


FIRE PROTECTION 
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Approved by the U. S. Board of 
Steamboat Inspectors. 

Red Enamel, $9.00. 

Nickel Plated, $10.00. 


4 Inches in Diameter. 
161% Inches High. 


Order One Today for Your Boat 
And Be Prepared 


GRAY YACHT FURNISHINGS 


If you have the furnishings and appointments of your yachts 
supplied by Mr. Henry Gray you may te sure of that excellencé 
of taste, of workmanship, and the close personal supervision which 
has characterized his work on many of the finest power boats and 
yachts in America 

The illustration above shows one of the many beautiful cabins 
furnished by Gray 

Preliminary sketches and estimates for completely furnishing a 
yacht in any part of the United States, designed and submitted 
upon request; or single pieces of plain or upholstered furniture, 
mattresses, cushions or draperies supplied at short notice. 

Write today sending plan or other information for 
preparing estimate. 


No Pumping : 

To operate—Simply open valve. : 
Most efficient extinguisher on : 
the market. 
No Tilting E 


nn 


HANSEN-NIETER CO., Inc. 
103 Park Ave., New York City 
FWRITE TODAY ' HENRY GRAY 
Before Going into Commission. 26 BROAD STREET: BOSTON, MASS. 
WG! Se ccna EST UUI UI UMIIN AIAN UU UUM ATIITIMMIN ATOM UC il 

Consult YACHTING’S Information Department onny of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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BOAT’S ground tackle should be 
A above suspicion, as more yachts 

and power boats are damaged by 
dragging ashore in summer blows than by 
collision or stranding. The anchor for the 
permanent mooring should be well designed 
and plenty heavy. As it is put down in the 
spring and not disturbed until laying-up 
time, there is no object in skimping on 
weight. The mushroom is the favorite type, 
and those with a bulb near the end of the 
shank are exceptionally good, the weight 





Bulb Shank Mooring Mushreom that has unusual 
holding power 


of the bulb ensuring that the anchor falls 
on its side and gets a good hold on the bot- 
tom. When a sudden strain comes the 
shank with the heavy bulb must be lifted 
first, which eases the jerk on the anchor. 

As most moorings are in crowded har- 
bors, the scope of chain is usually limited 
to three or four times the depth and a buoy 
marks the position of the mooring. The 
buoy rope is made fast to the end of the 
mooring chain. If the buoy is small, not 
big enough to hold up the weight of the 
chain, the rope is long enough to reach the 
bottom, on which the chain rests when not 
in use. Ten feet of heavy manila, say 4 
inches circumference, is spliced into the end 
of the chain and taken aboard to make fast. 
Often an eye is spliced in the end to drop 
over the bitts. This rope, if not treated in 
any way, will collect slime and marine 
growth. To prevent this soak it in a mix- 
ture of copper paint and kerosene oil—one 
part paint to three parts of kerosene, 

Buoys are of many types, cedar spars, 
barrels, metal cans, cork-filled canvas, etc., 
being in common use. Sometimes they are 
padded to keep from chafing the boat’s 
sides. They should be kept well painted and 
be carefully inspected from time to time, 
as it’s embarrassing to have a buoy that 
will not “watch.” 

The essentials in the design of an anchor 
are that it will bite quickly, hold firmly, and 
be easy to break out. The common form of 
kedge varies somewhat in different locali- 
ties, according to the bottom on which it is 





Style Ne. & 
Te handle one chain and one rope 


An Automatic Windlass that will heave. trip or break 
out the ancher by simply moving the handle bar. Occu- 
pies but little room 


Ground Tackle and Mooring Equipment 


used. An anchor with a long shank and 
long arms with a moderate-sized fluke will 
give better all ‘round service than one of the 
same weight but short and chunky. Large 
flukes are supposed to be an advantage in a 
soft bottom, but if too large they are apt 
to become shod with a conical mass of mud 
and the hook will drag easily. 

When an anchor is let go it goes down 
crown first and falls over on its side, rest- 
ing on the crown and one end of the stock. 
As the boat drops astern the pull of the 
cable on the ring will roll the anchor over 
until the stock lies flat on the bottom, a 
further pull making the bill bite and bury- 
ing one fluke. Any more strain on the ca- 
ble will bury the anchor further, a well- 
designed hook frequently working itself 
down in soft bottom until it is completely 
covered. When anchoring control must be 
kept of the cable, for if chain is dumped 
down on top of the anchor it is almost sure 
to foul and a foul anchor will not hold 
properly. When breaking out the upward 
pull on the ring swings the shank up 
through the mud and rotates the arms so 
that they cut their way out. 

In the old days anchor stocks were made 

















A Stockless Anchor for yacht use that will not foul, and 
can be hauled up in the hawse pipe, eliminating the 
necessity of catting 


of wood and to-day many fishing schooners 
use this type. The inconvenience of stow- 
ing the ordinary anchor anywhere except 
on the bow has long been recognized. Prac- 
tically all used on yachts now have a port- 
able stock, which is keyed in place and 
which may be folded flat along the shank. 
Smaller anchors have folding arms and 
folding stocks, and there are many different 
patterns. 

As to the size and number of anchors 
carried there should be two, and preferably 
three, on a boat of any size. The lightest 
one of these is used as a kedge in fine 
weather and for short stops. The stream 
anchor should weigh from one and a quarter 
pounds to one and a half pounds per foot 
over-all length of the boat, and is the one 
most generally used during the season, If 
possible, have the third or sheet anchor as 
heavy as two pounds per foot over-all 
length. This one may not be used at all, 
or may be needed but once or twice in the 
summer, but in a bad blow you want an 
anchor that is going to hold. The sheet 
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anchor may be a bother to carry, but it will 
pay for itself when the need comes. 

There are many types of patent anchor 
which have two broad palms pivoted at thi 








A Folding Anchor is a handy type for use on a 
small yacht 


end of the shank. They depend for hold- 
ing on their weight and on the area of the 
palms and hold well when they bite. Be- 
ing without a stock, however, if a shift of 
wind brings a sideways pull on the ring 
there is a tendency for the anchor to roll 
over and break itself out. If they were 
fitted with small stocks they would not be 
so convenient to stow but would hold 
better. One great advantage of them is 
that they stow compactly and are often 
hauled right up into the hawse pipe, thus 
doing away with the bother of catting and 
fishing. 

The question of chain versus rope cable 
is still an open one. The fishermen, who 
use rope, say there is more spring to it 
when hove short on breaking out. With 
chain, when getting the anchor in a sea, 
the jerking of the boat brings a sudden 
strain on the cable and may part it. Rope 
must be coiled and must also be thoroughly 
dried before it is stowed away, or it will 
rot, and even with the best of care its life 
is rather short. Chain is not so pleasant to 
handle, but may be run into the locker as 
it comes in without waiting to dry it. Any 
mud adhering is readily washed off as the 
chain comes in. Then, too, with a long 
scope out it is probable that there is al- 
ways some chain still on bottom, the vessel 
“riding to the bight” as the chain hangs in 
a long curve from anchor to hawse pipe. 
In heavy squalls, as a sea strikes the boat, 
she lifts the bight of the chain without a 
jerk. 

As for size of cable the following table 
is reprinted from an old issue of YACHTING. 





Patent Combination Mooring Bitt and Bow Light for 
motor launch 
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Blow high, blow low, your yacht will look in tip top shape throughout the season if you use 


Kyanize Spar Finish 


Use it on the deck, on the fittings, 
on all varnished wood work. Dries 
hard as steel, unaffected by salt 
water, wind, sun or rain. Will 
not turn white or blue either in or 
out of water or in any climate. 


Chicago 
Warehouse and Office 
519 West Twelfth St. 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston, U. S. A. 
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will wear longer, cover more sur- 
face, look better and is whiter than 


Spar Finish and White Enamel] wit! add more speed to your boat. 
'f there is no Kyanize Agent in 
your town don’t take something 
said to be “‘just as good.’’ Write Wassdlinette anal Gitlinn 


us direct. 
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Kyanize White Enamel 


any other enamel. Best for all 
white work on wood, plaster or 
metal. Leaves a durable finish and 


Kyanize is used on the high grade 
boats. 
San Francisco 


311 California St. 























NEW YORK OFFICE: 
66 BEAVER STREET 


Yacht 


The Boston 


Insurance 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL 
MARINE LINES; 
YACHTS AND POWER BOATS. 
WHETHER YOUR BOAT IS 
SEA OR LAID UP YOU ARE 
FULLY PROTECTED 
HOLD A POLICY IN 


INCLUDING 


AT 


IF YOU 


Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


BALTIMORE OFFICE: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 

















| Mathis priority in 
the houseboat field 


should not let you overlook the unexcelled equipment of this yard 
for the building of 


Fast Cruisers and Speed Boats 


Naval architects of discrimination have not done this—and we 
build for the foremost yacht designers in the country. 


. 








AKBAR 2 72-foot double-plank mahogany express cruiser built 
for George W. Childs Drexel, Philadelphia, from designs 
by Bowes and Mower, Naval Architects. 


Send us your plans and specif:cations to figure on. 


MATHIS YACHT 
BUILDING COQ. 


Front and Erie Streets Camden, N. J. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 























TABLE 

-~~Diameter— - Anchors—-——~ 

Rope Cable 
Length of Boat Cable Chain Stream Sheet Kedge 
Under 30 ft.... N% a 40 60 10 
30 ft. to 40 ft.. 1 % 60 80 20 
40 ft. to 50 ft.. 1% 5/16 70 100 30 
50 ft. to 60 ft.. 1% % 90 120 40 
60 ft. to 70 ft.. 1% WA 100 140 50 
70 ft. to 80 ft.. 1% 4 120 160 60 


80 ft. to 90 ft.. 1% 8 135 180 75 

Of course, these figures are only approx- 
imate, as two boats of the same over- 
all length may require very different 
ground tackle. A sailing yacht has a tre- 
mendous windage on spars and rigging and 
will need a heavier hook than a low free- 
board power boat of the same length. A 
heavy displacement, deep-bodied boat will 
be easier on her ground tackle than a high- 
sided flat-floored packet of the same length, 
which will bob about in a sea and range 
round her anchor like a bull calf round a 
picket. 

Anchors and chains should always be 
galvanized, as otherwise there will be con- 
stant trouble with rust. It does not cost 
much and is certainly worth the expense. 

Small boats use close link chain, the stud 
link being made only in larger sizes. The 
stud actually weakens the chain slightly, 
but is very useful in keeping the links clear 
and preventing their jamming when letting 
go. Shackles are put in with their round 
ends toward the anchor, so that they will 
not catch in running out. Swivels are 
used on large craft, but seldom in small 
yachts; their purpose is to keep the chain 
from twisting when lying at anchor for a 
long time. 

Plenty of cable should be carried for each 
anchor ; 35 or 40 fathoms is none too much. 
There should be a bulkhead in the chain 
locker, so that each cable is stowed sep- 
arately. The bitter end of each should not 
be left at the bottom, but must be brought 
up to the top of the locker and securely 
fastened there. A good way is to shackle 
it to a deck beam or, better still, secure it 
with a slip hook. Then, when you want to 
veer chain and you haven't enough on one 
cable you may unbend it from the anchor 
not in use and shackle it to the bitter end 
of the riding chain, veering away on this. 
Rope cables should be brought up to the top 
of the locker and clinched to a heavy ring 
bolt. The point is that the end of the cable 
must be always accessible. 

Have bitts of a respectable size for se- 
curing a cable and not a foolish little cleat 
screwed down to the deck—good oak or 
hickory bitts, framed in heavily at the deck 
and stepped on the stem or keelson. In a 
sailboat the cable may be hitched around 
the mast, but a power boat needs good solid 
bitts and a windjammer should have them 
also. 


Locating Lights in a Fog 
When hunting for a lighthouse in fog 
remember that sound in fog acts very curi- 
ously. You may be on top of the light be- 
fore you hear the signal. Don’t think you 
are safe because you don’t hear a fog signal. 
It is almost certain to be sounding. 
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Thomas Fleming Day Retires from 
“The Rudder” 


ACHTSMEN the world over will not 
only be interested, but will hear with 
a feeling of regret the announce- 


ment of the retirement of Mr. Thomas 
Fleming Day from the editorship of The 
Rudder, and of his leaving the marine pub- 
lishing business for good. 

Familiarly and endearingly known as the 
“Old Man,” Mr. Day has been a big factor 
in the guiding and developing of the sport 
of yachting in the last twenty-six years. 
It was in May, 1890, that he launched his 
magazine, The Rudder, taking as the key- 
note of the publication the following words, 
which appeared in the column Round the 
Clubhouse Fire, in the first issue: “While 
I hold my place at this fireside but one 
spirit shall animate its discourses—a de- 





Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, the “Old Man” of yachting, 
who is withdrawing from the editorship of The Rudder 


sire to keep honest, just and clean our 
sport. To keep it what it has always been 
—a manly pastime—to inspire in those who 
engage in it a love of fair play and an am- 
bition to be sportsmen without stain or re- 
proach.” 

In the twenty-six years of the paper the 
sport has seen many changes, the most im- 
portant of which was the advent of the in- 
ternal-combustion engine and its use for 
marine purposes. Mr. Day, like many 
other yachtsmen of the time, rather fought 
the introduction of power other than that 
of the wind into the sport of which he was 
so fond, but as the engines improved and 
became a dominant factor his attitude 
changed, and it was largely through his 
efforts that the early steps were taken to 
improve the type of boat in which this new 
power was installed and to increase the re- 
liability of the engines themselves. Look- 
ing to this end, in 1907, he inaugurated the 
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first power boat race to Bermuda, having 
previously started a sail boat race, which 
took the contestants 670 miles off shore. 

Always a believer in the small boat an 
its ability when properly handled to g 
anywhere that a large boat could, the “Ol. 
Man” was not afraid to put his theories t 
the test, and in 1911 he sailed from New 
York to Gibraltar in a 25-foot over al 
yawl of the V-bottom or “deadrise” type, 
with two well-known yachtsmen—Mr. Fred 
B. Thurber and Mr. T. R. Goodwin, oi 
Providence. The next year he went across 
in a 35-foot power boat, and, while this wa 
not the first time that a power boat had 
crossed the ocean, it was the first time that 
such a boat had made so long a trip, the 
voyage being from Detroit, Mich., to Petro 
grad (then St. Petersburg), Russia. 

Mr. Day had many pet theories as to boat 
design, some of which have been accepted 
by yachtsmen generally, while others have 
not; but the “Old Man” has always been 
willing to be shown, and when he was con- 
vinced that he was wrong did not hesitate 
to change his views. 

He was so closely associated with his 
magazine, The Rudder, that no one could 
mention the magazine’s name without 
thinking of “Tom’’ Day, and his personality 
was stamped in every issue of it. For a 
while The Rudder had the yachting field to 
itself, but as the sport grew to proportions 
and the power boat came into being, other 
magazines sprang up, catering to the par- 
ticular needs of those that take to the water 
for pleasure, and it was Mr. Day’s per- 
sonality that kept many of the old-timers 
with him. It is to be hoped that, though he 
ceases to be identified with the paper, he 
will still keep up his interest in the sport for 
which he has done so much. 

The new publishers of the magazine will 
be Messrs. Thompson, Patterson and A. F. 
Aldrich. The latter will edit the magazine. 
Mr. Aldrich has for many years been yacht- 
ing editor of the New York Sun, and 
has written on yacht racing matters tor 
some years. Our best wishes are extended 
to the new publishers, and we hope that 
they will continue to do as much for the 
sport in the way they see it as Mr. Day did. 


Prevalence of Fog 

Since 1885 the Lighthouse Bureau has 
been keeping track of the number of hours 
of fog or thick weather at over 500 sta- 
tions. Seguin, Me., holds the record with 
2,734 hours in 1907—about 30 per cent of 
the entire year; Petit Manan, Me., has the 
highest average, with 1,691 hours per year 
for 31 years. Out of 29 stations averaging 
over 1,000 hours per year, 14 are in the 
first district, from Quoddy Head to Hamp- 
ton Harbor, N. H. Calumet Harbor, near 
Chicago, had 2,269 hours in 1913. The 
Pacific Coast record is held by San Fran- 
cisco light vessel, where 2,145 hours were 
observed in 1915. Point Reyes has the 
highest average on the Pacific Coast, with 
1,337 hours per year for 31 years. 
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EIGHT-DAY, HIGH-GRADE 


SHIP'S BELL 
CLOCKS 


And Non-Striking Clocks—Practically Waterproof Cases 


for use on 


YACHTS, STEAMSHIPS. MOTOR BOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Ete. 


Also Clocks for Finest ‘Residences, 
Clubs and Automobiles 


The Standard of the World 


On Sale by Highest Class Jewelers 


and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 











CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 





BOSTON YARN CO. 











The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 

factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 

The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


Boston, Massachussets 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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An Invitation Cruising Race 

What will probably be the biggest and most in- 
teresting racing and cruising event of the year, 
possibly on account of its novelty eclipsing Larch- 
mont Race Week, is a week’s cruise inaugurated 
by the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. and held 
under the joint auspices of that organization; the 
Indian Harbor Y. C., the Black Rock Y. C., the 
Huntington Y. C., the Stamford Y. C. and the 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. The cruise will be held 
the last week in June, starting Monday, June 26. 
The fleet will rendezvous at Oyster Bay on the 
25th, and on the 26th the first race will be held 
from Oyster Bay to Indian Harbor Y. C.; the 
following day from Indian Harbor to Hunting- 
ton; June 28 from Huntington to Black Rock; 
the 29th from Black Rock to Stamford; the 3oth 
from Stamford to Manhasset Bay, where the 
cruise will disband in time for the boats to get to 
New Rochelle to take part in the spring regatta 
of that club. The entertainment each night will 
be furnished by the club at which the fleet is 
anchored, and daily prizes will be given for each 
race and series prizes for the boats winning the 
greatest number of points during the cruise. 

All of the clubs in the Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association will be invited to participate, 
as well as the New York Y. C. and such other 
yachts as the committee may invite. 


POWER BOAT RACES 

An innovation which promises to produce ex- 
cellent results and to create better feeling between 
the power boat and sailboat men is the fact that 
there will be races for power boats each day 
as well as for the sailboats. The power boats will 
be divided probably into two classes—express 
cruisers and plain, everyday cruisers. It is ex- 
pected that over 100 yachts will participate in the 
cruise and in the racing. ‘The sailing classes will 
include the three New York Y. C.’s one-design 
classes, the “P,” “Q,” “R” and “S” classes, and 
the four divisions of the Handicap Class, to- 
gether with such other classifications as may be 
added to the list. The general committee in 
charge is composed of Messrs. H. E. Boucher, 
R. A. Monks, Clinton MacKenzie, the chairmen 
of the regatta committees of the Stamford, Black 
Rock, Huntington and the Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Clubs; C. F. Chapman, H. L. Stone and F. W. 
Goeller, representing the Long Island Sound 
Power Boat Association. 


The Block Island Races 


The twelfth annual sailboat race to Block Island 
will be started at 11 A. M. on June 24 off Huckle- 
berry Island, New Rochelle, with the finish at 
West Harbor, Block Island, and there is every 
evidence that there will be an exceptionally large 
fleet this year. The sailboats will be divided into 
three classes—one on universal rating for boats 
from the “P” Class down, the Handicap Class 
boats; and a third class on over-all measurement 
with a flat time allowance per foot of over-all 
length. The conditions will be practically the 
same as in previous years, and will be published 
in full in our next number. 

At 12 M. the express cruisers will be sent off to 
Block Island, giving them a daylight run down, 
which was deemed advisable due to the danger of 
floating driftwood at night, which, with a lightly- 
built high-speed boat running from 25 to 30 miles 
an hour, would be disastrous. 

At 5 P. M. the regular cruisers will be sent off, 
and should finish some time before daylight the 
next morning. 


New Officers of Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association 

The officers of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound for 1916 are: President, 
James W. Alker; vice-president, Frank Bowne 
Jones; treasurer, Harry A. Jackson, Jr.; secre- 
tary, Edwin H. Tucker; executive committee, 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, George P. Granbery, 


Howell C. Perrin and Clinton MacKenzie. 





Club and Racing 


Long-Distance Races in the East 


The following dates have been selected for the 
long-distance power boat races that have usually 
gone to make up the championship races in the 
vicinity of New York: 

June 17—To Albany and return; the New York 
Motor Boat Club. 

June 24—Block 
Athletic Club. 

July 8—Race to Cornfield and return; the Col- 
onial Yacht Club. 

July 15—Ambrose 
ship race of the Columbia Yacht Club. 
is a new race this year. 

A New England race is being talked of this 
year with a start at Manhasset Bay and to finish 
at one of the clubs in Boston harbor, going out- 
side of Cape Cod, a total distance of approxi- 
mately 275 nautical miles. This will make one 
of the longest power boat races this year and 
should prove a particularly interesting event. 


Island race; the New York 


Lightship-Scotland Light- 
The latter 


A Hundred-Mile Ocean Race 


One of the most interesting races in the year 
will be the annual long-distance race of the Rhode 
Island Y. C. The race is open to sailing yachts 
of any rig not over 70 feet long over all, and to 
decked power cruisers not over 65 feet over all. 


Sailing craft will be in Class A. Class B is for 
decked cruisers and V-bottom boats will be in 
Class C. Sailing craft will be rated for time 


allowance on their over-all length 15 minutes per 
foot for the 100-mile course, and power boats 
under the A. P. B. A. rules and table of allowance. 
The start of the sailing division will be at 2 P. M. 
July 1, and of the power boats at 7 P. M., the 
power boats being started on their handicaps. The 
starting line is off the Rhode Island Y. C. house, 
Pawtuxet, R. I.; the course is down the Eastern 
Passage to and around Brenton Reef Light Ves- 
sel, leaving it to port, then to Vineyard Sound 
Light Vessel, rounding it to starboard, to a 
mark boat at the Bell Buoy off the north point 
of Block Island, and up the Western Passage of 
Narragansett Bay to the finish line off the club 
house, leaving the gas buoy off Point Judith to 
port. 

All entrants will be inspected by the regatta 
committee, who will reserve the right to reject 
any entry not complying with the rules or not 
being of a seaworthy type. The customary sea- 


News 


going equipment will be required, including a s 
worthy tender and a life preserver for each me: 
ber of the crew. No restrictions as to crew 
restrictions as to sails. Entries must be recei 
by the secretary not later than June 28, and m 
be accompanied by a check for $10. A certi 
from the measurer of any recognized yacht cl 
of current date, will be accepted, or arrangem: 
may be made with the official measurers for | 
measurements. 

Exceptionally important prizes will be offer 
including two prizes for four starters or th: 
prizes for seven starters in each class 
these the entrance fees will be made int 
stakes, going to the winner in each class 

The members of the committee are Commod 
Henry A. Grimwood, Vice-Commodore Earl P 
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ter, Walter W. Massie, Bradbury L. Barnes, F1 
B. Thurber and T. R. Goodwin. Mr. Goody 
is the secretary, and may be addressed care 
Tilden-Thurber, Providence, R. I. The measur 
for sailing yachts is E. L. Arnold, measurer of 1 
N. B. Y. R. A., Riverside, R. I., and for 1 


> | 


boats Mr. S. C. Burlingame, Pawtuxet, R. | 


The date of this race is so arranged that ya¢ 
taking part in the annual N. Y. A. C. 3 
Rochelle to Block Island race can lay over 


week and participate, and have Monday and Tu 
day, July and 4, to return to home ports. 
any visiting yachtsmen who may wish to leave 
yacht at Pawtuxet during the week preceding 


following this event, not only will the courtesies 
of the club be extended to him during his st 
but arrangements made to look after the ya 
during his absence. 

Consolidation of Northwestern and Inland 

Lakes Associations 
The Inland Lakes Yachting Associatior 

Northwestern Regatta Association have formally 


consolidated and formed anew the Inland Lakes 
Yachting Association. This action was taken at 
recent meeting in Chicago, Commodore O. 

Schmidt presiding. The meeting I 
tended, most of the clubs having more than 


+ 


was well at- 


representative present. Minor changes in rules 
were adopted. The 1016 regatta will be held 
Oshkosh in August. This action means that 


land lake yachting will be concentrated in tl 
Inland Association, which will hold larger r« 
gattas. Both the old associations favored tl 
step as a means to strengthen the game. 
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be installed on the porch roof. 
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Trap Shooting at the 





The club shoots were so well 
Cut by courtesy of the 


Shooting at | 
Trap No. I. 





attended that a second trap had to 
sayside Log 
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When you're ’way up the 
river or miles out on the 
lake and the wind suddenly 
— dies down—just give 
the fly-wheel on your Evin- 
rude a pull and you're off in a 
hutry—the Evinrude never fails. 

















Hundreds of yachtsmen and large 
power boat owners realize that the 


EVINRUDE 


NETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 





is almost a necessity for the tender or dinghy. It makes quick 
work of placing guests and supplies aboard ship. Mighty con- 
venient for ‘“‘running around,”’ fishing, etc 

The 1916 Evinrude catalog tells all about the new Four-Cycle 
Twin, which has more speed and more power. It also tells 
about the many improvements on the Single Cylinder Models. 
Write today for your copy 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
480 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over 60,000 Sold. 
Distributing Branches: 
214 State St., 436 Market St., 
Boston, Mass San Francisco, Cal 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore 


69 Cortlandt St., 
New York, N. Y 


Evinrude Motor Co., 
480 Evinrude Block, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 


Please send me the 1916 Evinrude Catalog with your 1916 
proposition to dealers. 
Name 
Address 
City 




















ING 


POWER THAT 
NEVER FAILS 











































Thousands in use by the U. S. Government 


PERFEX WATERPROOF 
IGNITION 


Combined Spark Plug, Induction Coil, 


Condenser and Vibrator 











CAP TO ADIy High tension current direct 


— 
from coil to engine. No second- 
ary wires. No loss of current. 

= a a 
Bois; Minimum amount of battery 


required (6 volts)-— separable 
Detachable 


vibrator springs. 


ag wi shells. Removable porcelains. 
x <w nf ~ 

er By Simple to install. 

we wo 

on « 





Write for catalogue and 
Testimonials 











Manufactured by 


SAMSON ELECTRIC CO. 


Pond Street 


Canton, Mass. 























SUMAKI, Class “R’’ Champ‘on Massachusetts Bay 


WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAILMAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF BOSTON, MASS. 


Some of our 1915 Winners: 
Flight, Bar Harbor 31-footer, winner of Corinthian Y.C. Championship; 
Bar Harbor Association, and North Shore Championships 


Sumaki, Champion Class ‘’R,” Massachusetts Bay, Invader, Champion Class “Q,” Great South Bay 
Deccoon, Champion Buzzards Bay 21-foot Class. Ellen, Sonder Class Champion, Massachusetts Bay 


Estimates and Samples gladly furnished on application. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department 


on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club News 

Soon after this copy of YACHTING gets into the 
hands of our members the club house at Harrison 
Island will be open and the club in commission. 
The opening day will be May 17, though as yet 
official orders for the exercises on that day have 
not been issued. 

The New Rochelle Y. C. will be represented in 
the Manhasset Bay Cup races, held off Indian 
Harbor Y. C. the last week in August. G. P. 
Granbery’s Class “P” sloop Anita will be over- 
hauled and fitted out especially for this series and 
will carry the club burgee in the races. Anita is 
one of the older of the “P” boats, and is essen- 
tially a light weather boat, but with eleven or 
twelve boats racing on the point system it is al- 
most anybody's race with any kind of break in the 


luck. 
Commodore Bennett has announced that the 
trip of the committee representing the New 


Rochelle Y. C. to Huntington in March, to pro- 
test against the renting of Lloyd’s Beach to a sand 
dredging company, has borne fruit, and that the 
application of the dredging company has been 
denied. This means that Lloyd’s will be saved 
to yachtsmen for the present at least. 

The trap-shooting at the club ended on April 
g, somewhat later than usual, by reason of the fact 
that the boats were late getting out, and was in 
every way a most successful season. There were 
frequently from 20 to 25 men on the firing line 
Sundays. 

The following have recently been elected to 
membership in the club: Messrs. Chester N. 
Stevenson, D. W. Flint, R. F. Schaefer, J. Nor- 
man Buckley, Louis D. Hudson and Walter E. 
Park. 

As usual, the Guardia and the Surprise were 
the first boats over. The former went to Lloyd’s 
Harbor on April 15 for the first trip of the season. 


Portland Yacht Club News 

The forty-seventh anniversary of the Portland 
Yacht Club was celebrated in an annual banquet 
on April 26;-at which nearly all of the members 
sat down. It was an unusually festive occasion, 
as the head of the board was graced by our genial 
commodore, “Rube” Dyer. There are very few 
clubs in this country that can boast of 47 years of 
existence, and the members of the Portland Yacht 
Club should feel proud of their record of achieve- 
ment in the yachting game during those years. 

The Power Squadron held its annual banquet 
at Riverton on April 8, and most of the power 
boat boys were there. In his annual report on 
the Power Boat Squadron Commodore Camp em- 
phasized the enthusiasm and seriousness with 
which the members entered into the work during 
the past season, and felt sure that the same spirit 
would be maintained during 1916. He challenged 
all the other squadrons to make an attempt to win 
the geld medal for efficiency in squadron work 
which is now held by the Power Squadron of the 
Portland Yacht Club. He stated that the mem- 
bers of his squadron were determined to win this 
honor again this year. 


Harlem Yacht Club Notes 

There will be a big time at the club house on 
the afternoon and evening of May 6, when the 
gun is fired and the flag run up for the opening 
of the 1916 season. The entertainment committee 
have provided a special beefsteak with unusually 
interesting taient, and all hands should be on 
deck. 

George Chadwick, who .has raced his 
Veda in the Handicap Class for the past two séa- 
sons, has decided to cast his lot with our organ- 
ization. We expect George to carry the flag first 
across the line in many of the races this year. 

Fred Robinson, who is assistant financial secre- 
tary of the Waterways League, has certainly in- 
stilled Waterway League enthusiasm into the 
members of our club. At the last meeting he was 
elected delegate to represent the club before the 
League this year. 


yacht | 


One of the first boats to go over this year will 
be Frank Draper’s New York Thirty Playmate, 
with yawl rig. We expect Frank to be the first 
one of our members to drop the hook in Lloyd’s 
this season. 

The members and their friends seem to take 
quickly to the bedrooms in the new house. The 
furniture was put in April 15, and that night eight 
rooms were occupied. 

The Junior Membership is booming. This class 
of membership is composed of young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 23. Some of the most 
daring young sailors on the Sound are included 
in this membership. It looks as though they 
would be able to push one of the Harlem boats 
first through the Stratford Shoal race this year. 

Fred Goeller has presented the club with a 
kandsome photograph of the Resolute and Vanitie 
just about to cross the starting line off Cold 
Spring Harbor. 

It begins to look as though the building com- 
mittee will have another proposition to figure on 
shortly, as some protection will have to be pro- 
vided for the automobiles. There were fifteen 
in the yard last Sunday. 

The boys are wondering why George Young 
does not get around to the meetings. The mys- 
tery was solved recently. George has been work- 
ing on a new rudder for the Jeanette. It is a 
beautiful piece of work, and this summer George 
ought to be able to steer almost any place he 
wishes to. 


Recent Yacht Sales 

Probably the best indication that the coming 
yachting season will be more active than has been 
the case for a number of years is the unusually 
large number of craft which have changed hands 
during the winter. The following recent transac- 
tions are reported by Cox & Stevens, of this 
city: 

The 215-foot steam yacht Alvina, chartered for 
Thomas F. Cole, N. Y. Y. C. to a prominent 
Western yachtsman for a cruise to South 
America; the 140-foot cruising steam yacht 
Halcyon, sold for W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, to a 
prominent Eastern yachtsman; the 140-foot twin- 
screw express steam yacht Vitesse, sold for estate 
of General Brayton Ives, to H. P. Davison, 
N. Y. Y. C.; the 90-foot cruising power yacht 
Viator, sold for Merrill Hunt, of Boston, to 
Philip H. Johnson, of Philadelphia; the go-foot 
high-speed power yacht Grayling, sold for John 
Sherman Hoyt, N. Y. Y. C., to John T. Pratt, of 
New York; the 80-foot power yacht Ariel. sold 
for Harrison S. Morris, of Philadelphia, to H. M. 
Knowles, for use on the Great Lakes; the 75-foot 
twin-screw cruising power yacht Millie K. IT. sold 
for Eugene C. Clark, of Yonkers, N. Y.. to T. W. 
Molson, of Montreal; the 97-foot over-all auxil- 
iary ketch Iris, sold for Guy Norman, N. Y. Y. C.. 
to A. W. Church, Larchmont Y. C.: the 70-foot 
over-all auxiliary schooner yacht Simitar, sold 
for Rear-Commodore Henry D. Whiton, Larch- 
mont Y. C., to an Eastern yachtsman; the 75-foot 
over-all auxiliary schooner yacht Zahra, sold for 
“Emelius Jarvis, of Toronto, Canada, to Howard 
C. Smith, N. Y. Y. C.: the 105-foot twin-screw 
gasolene houseboat Ruffhouse, chartered for E. C. 
Allen, of St. Augustine, Fla., to a prominent New 
York yachtsman; the 95-foot twin-screw gasolene 
houseboat Awa, chartered for A. De Witt Coch- 
rane, of New York, to a member of the N. Y. Y. 
C.; the 7o-foot twin-screw gasolene houseboat 
Peggy, sold for Walden Shaw, of Chicago, to 
\. G. Siems, for use on Florida East Coast: the 
60-foot twin-screw gasolene houseboat Granada 
}II, sold for Mr. Herman Brill, of Philadelphia, 
to Crawford Fairbanks; the 53-foot bridge deck 
cruiser Vixen, sold for George Lauder Carnegie, 
N.Y. Y. C.. to S. S. Schuyler, of New York, for 
service on Chesapeake Bay; the 75-foot over-all 
auxiliary yawl Cleona, sold for George Bullock, 
N. Y. Y. C., to a New York yachtsman: the 
65-foot over-all auxiliary yawl Mermaid, sold for 
I. H. Robinette. of Baltimore, Md.,. to H. N. 
Potter, New York, for cruising along the Maine 
coast; the 46-foot over-all auxiliary yawl Jap, sold 


for H. N. Potter, of New York, to a Chesapeak« 
Bay yachtsman; the 65-foot gasolene houseboat 
Weona II, chartered for W. J. Henry, to a promi- 
nent Western yachtsman; the 78-foot over-al 
sloop yacht Hildegarde, sold for William W. 
Butcher, of Brooklyn, to Ernest Johnson, of New 
York; the one-design “Nut” Class knockabout 
(consisting of twenty boats), sold for member 
of Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. to Morrisani: 
Y. C. members. 

The Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, of Bosto1 
has sold the 45-foot water-line auxiliary Lawley 
built schooner yacht Rondina, owned by David ( 
Percival, of Boston, to Dr. Frank C. Richardso1 
of Boston; the 51-foot motor boat Hessian, owne 
by Ex-Commodore J. A. Boyd, of the Savin Hil 
Y. C., to H. G. MacDougall, of Boston; the Clas 
P sloop Italia, owned by George Lee, of Brook 
line, Mass., to Frederic N. Bushnell, of Boston 
the Herreshoff 30-foot water-line sloop yacht 
Wasaka, owned by John J. Martin, of Boston, t 
W. L. Coursen, of New York; the 36-foot mot 
boat Red Pepper, owned by C. A. James, of Wol 
laston, Mass., to B. L. Lawton, of Meride: 
Conn.; the Herreshoff 30-foot water-line yaw 
Quakeress, owned by Frederic N. Bushnell, of 
Boston, to William Y. Peters, of Boston; th 
28-foot motor boat Georgia, owned by Augustu 
P. Thompson, of Andover, Mass., to Augustin H 
Parker, of Dover, Mass.; the 25-foot water-lin 
auxiliary sloop Rembha, owned by John B. Geroi: 
of South Boston, to J. H. Wells, of Providence 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane Busy 

Among the recent sales and charters reported 
by Tams, Lemoine & Crane, of New York, aré 
the following: 

The steam yacht 
has been sold for the 
man Wanamaker. 

The steam yacht Surf has been chartered for 
the entire summer for J. H. Hanan to a prom: 
nent Eastern yachtsman, who contemplates using 
her for coastwise cruising. The twin-screw 
motor houseboat Nirodha has been sold for Mrs 
Hugh D. Auchincloss to John H. Hanan. She is 
one of the largest of the shallow draft motor 
driven houseboats. The 85-foot houseboat 
Onawa II has been sold for J. H. Wichert t 
J. W. Minturn, of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club 
and renamed Day Dream. The 55-foot express 
cruiser Elsie IV has been sold for St. Georg 
Barber, of Chesterfield, Md., to Clinton H. Crane, 
of the N. Y. Y. C., and renamed Momo. The boat 
was built from Tams, Lemoine & Crane’s design 
and is practically a sister ship of the Adara. The 
100-foot twin-screw motor yacht Nemaha_ has 
been chartered for the season by Huston W yetl 
to a New York yachtsman. The go-foot twin 
screw motor yacht U. S. A. has been chartered 
for the McCoy Bros., of Daytona, to a New 
York yachtsman. The 35-foot day cruiser Lark- 
spur has been sold for Mr. A. M. White to Mr 
C. D. Norton. The 85-foot auxiliary ketch Auto- 
crat has been sold for C. H. W. Foster to Walte 
C. Hubbard, of the N. Y. Y. C. The launch 
Palladin has been sold for A. F. Riggs to Mr 
Bigelow. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have designed 
another launch of similar type for Dr. Riggs. A 
35-foot 18-mile Speedway runabout has been sold 
for the Gas Engine & Power Company to Mr 
A. M. White. Two other Speedway launches of 
this type have also been sold to New York 
yachtsmen. The 130-foot schooner yacht En- 
dymion, one of the best-known schooners on the 
coast, built by Lawley from designs by Tams 
Lemoine & Crane, has been sold for the Lauder 
Estate to Mr. C. D. Vail. The Endymion has 
competed in many off-shore races, including that 
for the German. Emperor’s Cup in 1905, in which 
she finished third. For years she held the ocean 
record from New York to the Needles, having 
made this run in 13 days 20 hours. Her best 
24-hour run on this trip was 359 nautical miles 
the best four-hour watch being 65, and the bes 
one-hour run 15 nautical miles, equal to 17% 
miles, a truly remarkable performance. 


then 
Rod- 


Nirvana, designed by 
Aldrich estate to Mr. 
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The Usual Thing—Made Unusual 


It is the usual thing today for a 
Yacht to boast a China and,Glass 
Service decorated with Owner’s 
Monogram, Private Signal or Colors, 
or Club Insignia. 


To make this usual thing — the 
decorated China and Glass service 

-unusual and exclusive in design 
and execution is the special business 
of the Higgins & Seiter Studios. 
How well we succeed in this work needs no further testimony 
than that afforded by the hundreds of prominent yachts which 
we have equipped without resorting to duplication. 





We shall be glad to have you judge for yourself the quality 
of our work by permitting us to submit a specimen plate or 
goblet decorated with any design—which we will cheerfully do 
free of charge and without entailing upon you the slightest 
obligation to buy. Representative will call if desired. 


HIGGINS a SEITE 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
Nine & Eveven East THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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For Perfect Results Use 


Mitchell’s Non-Fouling Enamel Paint 
on boat bottoms 
Specified by leading naval architects and used 
on the fastest water craft. 
Write for prices and full information to 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
New Milford, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
6 E. 39th Street 78 W. Lake Street 8 Portland Street 











“COLUMBIAN 





THE RIGHT WHEEL FOR ANY TYPE OF BOAT 


The fastest propellers for pleasure boats. 


The most powerful for commercial boats, 


INSIST UPON A COLUMBIAN 


Our Propeller Book sent free upon request. 


COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 
228 North Main Street, 


New York City Local Salesroom: 50 Charch Street 


Perfect Light 
for Your Boat 


No boat is completely equipped without adequate 
lighting. No boat is so small nor so large that it 
cannot be fitted with Prest-O-Lite. It adds to 
pleasure and to safety. 

Get this brilliant, dependable light on your 
boat. Under all conditions, at all times, Prest-O- 
Lite gives you perfect service and satisfaction at 
small cost—combines the highest efficiency with 
the utmost in practical convenience and economy. 

Prest-O-Lite provides you with one lighting system that 
you can use for every light on your boat, gives an abundant 
supply of light for searchlight, and is very convenient for 
signal and cabin lights. 


Installation is Simple 


Any one at all mechanical can quickly and economically 
install Prest-O-Lite, without special tools, with simplified 
fittings which we furnish. Oil lamps can be converted into 
combination oil-and-gas lights at trifling cost The Prest-O 
Lite Automatic Reducing Valve keeps the light in every 
lamp at proper height all the time. There are several 
inexpensive, convenient methods for lighting gas without 
the use of matches 





Start Your Motor 
Easily and 
Quickly 


Prime it with Prest-O-Lite 
by means of the Prest-O 
Primer Makes the largest 
motor start on one or two 
slow, easy turns. Costs very 
little and is easily attached 


Send for special boat liter- 
ature, of anterest to every 
For Cooking Get a owner, builder or buyer. 

Prest-O-Lite 


Aute Hot Plate The Prest-O-Lite Co. 





Weighs but 6 Ibs. packed Incorporated 
takes up little space Costs The World's Largest Makers of 
only $4.50 Used with same Dissolved Acetylene 
Prest-O-Lite cylinder you use 
for lighting 238 Speedway 
Ready for instant use by at " li Indi 
taching to proper size Prest-O Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lite. Send for special circular Canaéion Office end Bactery 








MERRITON, ONT. 





Freeport, Long Island, New York 





Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencis; Everyw>r2 


& 
| for boat 























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 

















Muffler Equipment 
One of the most important parts of your engine 
equipment nowadays is the muffler, inasmuch as 
the local regulations of many towns require the 
exhausts of all boats to be efficiently silenced. 





A Maxim Silencer made by the Wilcox-Crittenden 
Company 


There are many kinds of mufflers on the market 
fer deadening the sound of the exhaust. Most of 
these are water cooled. Among them may be 
mentioned the Thermex Silencer, which not only 
does away with any back pressure but efficiently 
cools and silences the exhaust gases. It is ex- 
tremely light, and the exhaust and water inlet, di- 
rectly in the path of the entering gases, gives the 
water and gas a circular motion, throwing the 
water to the shell and separating most of the 
water from the gas. The exhaust gases are taken 
from the center of the spherical chamber, where 
the circular motion has been reduced to nothing. 
The opening for exhaust outlet in the center of 
the chamber is adjustable, making it possible to 
reduce the opening so as to change the intermit- 
tent exhausts into a continuous flow of exhaust 
gases without loss of revolutions. It is made by 
the Thermex Silencer Company, of 20 Lewis 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Another muffler that has enjoyed a great popu- 
larity is the Maxim Silencer made by Wilcox, 


WATER INLET 





DRAIN 


Improved Thermex Silencer for muffling the exhaust 


Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Conn. This takes 
up very little room. It eliminates the crack or 
bark of the exhaust as effectively as the Maxim 
Silencer silences the report of a gun. The silencer 
operates on the scientific principle of dissipating 
the energy of the exhaust gases by whirling or 
spinning without interposing resistance to their 
motion. It has a clean, neat and thoroughly 
mechanical appearance. 


Carpenter Wireless Searchlight 
A high-grade searchlight, designed exclusively 
for marine use and to harmonize with other deck 
hardware, has recently been placed on the market 
by George B. Carpenter & Co. All parts are cast 
bronze, highly polished, and the wiring is con- 





Running Lights for motor boats 


The Electric 


Carpenter 





Equipment for Your Boat 


cealed within the fork and base, which are cast 
hollow, thus doing away with all exposed wiring. 
The lamp and fork are removable from the base. 
The plug contact in the base breaks the connec- 
tions when lamp is removed. The light is per- 
fectly balanced, and when used with Carpenter’s 
patent searchlight control makes an ideal installa- 
tion. It is made with 8-inch reflector in the cabin 
type, which is used with the searchlight control, 
also 5 and 8 inches in deck type. All the lamps 
are fitted with highest grade silvered reflector 
and six-volt Mazda bulbs. Any other voltage 
will be furnished if specified. Some of the other 
novelties in boat equipment which the George B. 
Carpenter & Co., of 430-400 Wells Street, Chicago, 
have on the market this year are: An aluminum 
cowl deck ventilator and electric running lights 
and port lights for motor boats. 





Don’t forget your china and glass when outfitting this 
year. Higgins & Seiter, of 9 East Thirty-seventh street, 
New York, have an unusual assortment of china especially 
for yacht use, which can be marked with your club or 
private signal at small additional expense 


Perfex Simplifies Your Ignition System 

Those boat owners who have had trouble with 
the many intricate parts of ignition systems, espe- 
cially on a jump-spark engine, will find the Per- 
fex ignition system particularly good equipment 
for their motor. It is designed for use on jump- 
spark engines, and combines spark plug, induction 
coil, condenser and vibrator in a single unit, one 
of which is mounted upon each cylinder in place 
of the ordinary spark plug, or in another form 
it combines in one unit the spark plug and induc- 
tion coil, and in the second unit the condenser and 
master vibrator, which can be mounted wherever 
convenient and will operate all cylinders. The 
former type is preferred on single or double 
cylinder, and the latter on multi-cylinder outfits. 
With this ‘system high tension wires are elimi- 
nated, the high tension current being completely 
enclosed, making accidental shock impossible, 





Seamless Aluminum Cowl Ventilator, by 
George B. Carpenter & Co. 
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while it is absolutely 
protected from water, 
moisture and damp- 
ness, and there is no 
chance of j 
energy in delivery of 
the current of the 
spark gap. 

The induction coil 
used in this apparatus 
is one of the most 
compact and efficient 
yet produced for ig- 





loss ot 





nition purposes. it ws kr: 
is but 14 inches in <2 35 | 
diameter and 2% 0 be 
inches in height, and eg 2 

° os " wo wa 
contains 15,000 turns on « 








of No. 38 enameled 
magnet wire. The 
spark plug is com- 
posed of only two sain : 
arte ‘ . j he ertex \ n-One 
parts—the shell and Radieiem. Cetein eflenls 


the porcelain. It is 
easily detachable from 
the coil case, allowing the porcelain to be « 
amined, cleaned or renewed conveniently. 
Perfex ignition will furnish a hot, intense spa: 
at the spark gap from a six-volt current. It 
one of the very few systems which will oper: 
satisfactorily on this low voltage. It is made 


wiring and ignition troul 


the Samson Electric Company, of Canton, Mas 
Little Hercules Bilge Pump 
lf there is one thing more than another t 
causes concern on board a boat it is getting rid 
of bilge water. Many a back-breaking experienc: 
associated with this unpleasant job can be remet 


bered by most of us. No longer will this be th: 
case if a little Hercules Bilge Pump is installed 


and it is so clean and easy a proposition that 
woman can do the pumping. 
With an ordinary hand pump all the wat 


must be actually lifted to remove it from t 





ercules Bilge um] 
H ] B P 


Little 





bilge, but this undesirable feature has been elimi 

nated in this new pump, which can be operated, if 

preferred, by a simple pressure of the foot. 
These pumps are made in three sizes, discharg 


ing from 10 to 24 gallons a minute, according t 
the size of pump used. There is also a doubl 
acting type, operating with a handle, working 
horizontally instead of vertically, and this may 
be operated by a child, the double-action pumps 
discharging from 30 tu ice eallons a minut 


These are also made in three sizes. 
The Little Hercules Bilge Pump is recognize: 
as the easiest to work and cleanest thing in | 


pumps. Chas. D. Durkee & Co. are the dis 
tributors, and a postcard addressed to 2 South 
Street, New York, will bring readers of YAcHT- 


ING prices and all particulars. 
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Life Saving 
Mattresses 
Pillows 


Cushions 
Life Preservers 


They have proven their merit in use by sportsmen in 
boats and camps; swimmers and those learning to swim; 
yachtsmen and motorboatmen, government vessels, 
American and foreign; aviators and speedboatmen; men, 


the water. 








women, and children on, over and in submarines under 


Buoyant 


Non-Absorbent 
Easily Adjusted 
Light 


YOU CANNOT SINK*IF YOU USE THE 


Universal [lanasilk Life Saving Equipments 


ON YOUR BOAT 


The line includes swimming floats that fit the per- 
son neatly; safety pillows and mattresses for bunks or 
camps, life preservers and cushions for boats of all kinds. 
They are very light; each life preserver fits persons of 
any age or size; they will support the largest person in 
water indefinitely. 


Ask your dealer or write to 


Robinson-Roders Company, Newark, N. J. 


for full information, prices, etc. 


One dollar up. 


The Universal Ilanasilk Ship Life Preserver and the Pillow Life Preserver have just been approved by the U.S. Steamboat Inspection Service for all vessels. 























S. APPEL G CO. 
Uniforms for Yachting 


Yacht crews uniformed at 
according to club regulations. 

We make a specialty of motor-boat apparel, club 
caps and devices of all clubs. 

Oiled Clothing for Men, Women and Children 


shortest notice, 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue 


18 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








Bulb Shank 
Mooring 


The best Insurance 
for your boat is a 


~~ 


Fairhaven 


No matter what kind of a bottom you have to moor 
in, a bulb shank mooring will hold, because the 
weighted shank keeps the mushroom in the 
proper position to make it bite; while the 

bulb also acts as a spring to keep the 

cable from fetching up with a sudden 

jerk. 











All sizes for yachts from the 
smallest to the largest. Your 


mooring equipment is not com- 
plete without a 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


Fairbayen 
ton foundry Co. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 











12-15 H.P. 






4-Cylinder 
4-Cycle 


Power - Power - Power 
Newest GRAY 
Peaete n 198 Up 


Price Depending on Equipment 

























HIS engine is sure to make marine engine history. 
It has features that have never heretofore been in- 
corporated in a marine engine selling under $1000. 


has 


We have provided for lasting and wearing qualities and constant 
duty service at the highest speed by using a crankshaft and bearings 
of such proportions that were never before thought of in marine 
engine construction. The “D Jr.” will run smoothly and quietly and 
will not heat up at 2000 revolutions. A speed of 1000 revolutions is 
no more effort to this):motor than a speed of 500 R.P. M. on the 
ordinary machine. Write for complete details on this newest 
Gray model. 


UE debt 


bee 


Other Grays 3 to 90 H.P.—1 to 6 cylinders. Complete line 
both two and four cycles. Have you our new Catalog? 


Gray Motor Company, p2t.ciz Michigan 












Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free 
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ae Great laxts Boat BUILDING CORPORATION. 
~s te a 
i The new Government Survey Boat Chicago, building at the Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Cor., Milwaukee, to be powered with an 85-100-H. P. Buffalo engine 


A 75-Footer for the Engineers’ Department 

The Chicago, now in course of construction for 
the Federal Engineers’ Department at the plant 
of the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, 
Milwaukee, is to be one of the finest and most 
complete boats in Uncle Sam’s Engineering 
service. 

Her length is 75 feet over all and 72 feet at the 
waterline. She will have 15 feet beam and a 
depth of 9% feet, while her power plant is to be 
a 75-100-H, P. Buffalo heavy-duty engine. 

She will be sturdily built from oak, fir and 
Oregon pine and capable of standing bad weather. 
Below decks she is laid out to provide accommo- 
dation for officers’ saloon, officers’ staterooms, 
engine room, galley and cooks’ room and a saloon 
and quarters for the crew. Ample provision is 
made for the comfort of the whole ship’s com- 
pany in the way of hot and cold-water fixtures 
everywhere they are needed, electric lights and 
a hot-water system. 

The Chicago when completed will be assigned 
to service on Lake Michigan in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 


Evinrude Outboard and Inboard Motors 

Those yachtsmen who have made the acquaint- 
ance of the Evinrude outboard motor in their 
yacht tenders, or as auxiliary power for small 
racing sailboats, will be interested in knowing that 
the Evinrude Company this year is putting out a 
2-cylinder, 4-cycle engine which they call the 
4-cycle “Twin.” This engine develops 4 H. P. 
instead of the 2-H. P. of the single-cylinder. It 
has remarkable flexibility, and can be throttled 
down to as low a speed as 1 mile an hour, while 
it picks up quickly and runs with remarkable 


smoothness. The automatic reverse and the Evin- 
rude magneto are used in this 4-cycle motor. 

In addition to portable motors the Evinrude 
Company is now making engines for permanent 
installation in launches and canoes. These are 


furnished in single-cylinder and twin models, as 





14-Foot Runabout powered with a 2-cylinder Evinrude 
inboard motor 


the cylinder casting and motor itself are identical 

with the outboard motors. These make very effi- 

cient little power plants for a motor tender, light 

rowboat or canoe. If you haven’t had the Evin- 

rude 1916 catalogue it would be a good plan to 

~ for it at 448 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, 
is. 








The 85-100-1 





P., Heavy-Duty, 4-Cylinder Buffalo Engine in the Engineers’ Dept. Survey Boat Chicago 
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Mitchell’s Enamel Bottom Paint 

A group of racing skippers were discussing t 
merits of various bottom paints on the cl 
piazza after the race. “What you want,” sa 
one, “is not only an anti-fouling paint that wil 
keep your bottom clean and obviate the necess 
of hauling out every two weeks, to the tune 
$20 per haul, to keep your bottom clean, but | 
want also a paint that gives a hard surface tl 
will take lots of rubbing and polishing. Y: 
don’t know how much more speed I have gotte 
out of my boat since I used Mitchell's Anti-Foul 
ing Bottom Paint. Before, when | a plai 
anti-fouling copper paint that didn’t dry hard tl 
boat’s bottom was always rough, while I can get 
Mitchell’s as smooth as the outside of a pian 
It means at least three minutes to me over a tet 
mile course.” 

The speaker hit the nail on the head, for whil 
there are plenty of non-fouling paints on the mar 
ket there are but few of them that give a hard 
smooth racing surface and that get better the 
more they are rubbed down. With two coats 
Mitchell’s properly applied in the spring you only 
have to scrub it off and rub it down and don't 
have to apply another coat. Yacht yards, naval 
architects and boat owners all testify to the u 
usual qualities in Mitchell’s Anti-Fouling Paint 
It will be found on the bottoms of winners in al 
the principal racing classes, such as the “Fifties 
the New York Thirties, “P” Class and the like 

If you want to increase the speed of your boat 
this summer and at the same time ensure non 
fouling qualities, specify Mitchell’s Bottom Paint 
made by the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, of New Milford, Conn. 


used 
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Columbian Propellers 


The Columbian Brass Foundry, of Freeport 
L. I., are offering this year a very complete as- 
sortment of yacht propellers for all kinds of ser- 
vice. For many years the Columbian Brass 
Foundry have been leaders in the propeller field 
and have brought forth a number of very effi 
cient models, while a great many racing boats 
have made records with their propellers. Among 
the many exclusive models of propellers may be 
mentioned the Ailsa Craig, Arrow, Architect 
Rocket and the Weedless types. They combine 
just the right blade surface, diameter and nitch. 
with perfect balance, workmanship and material 
The little booklet entitled “Propellers in a Nut 
Shell” not only gives descriptions of the various 
types of propellers, with price list, but contains 
much valuable information on propellers in gen- 
eral, the way to determine the right wheel for 
your boat and engine, etc. It may be had by 
writing to the Columbian Brass Foundry, Free- 
port, Long Island, N. Y and mentioning 
Y ACHTING. 
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SMOOTH SAILING 


and freedom from trouble with your 


lines will result when you equip with 


WHITLOCK MANILA 


Bolt Rope or Yacht Rope 





Ask your dealer for “‘Whitlock”’ Cordage, 
which is guaranteed ALL Manila, and gives 


the maximum of service. 


Write for interesting printed matter. 


WHITLOCK CORDAGE CO. 
Dept. Y, 46 South Street, New York 



































Let us explain the superior 
advantage of owning the Arrow. 
Write for descriptive catalog. 


Here’s a Two-Cylinder 
Rowboat Motor with 
More Speed and Power 


The new Arrow Detachable Rowboat 
Motor is ideal power for your tender. 
Simpler, handier, faster, more power- 
ful, more compact, more reliable and 
more economical. 


Develops four-horsepower at 1000 
R.P.M. and drives a boat at not less 
than 10 miles an hour, mileagé per 
gallon of gasolene is exceptional. 
Equipped with our patented boat- 
clamp. A mere twist of the wrist will 
attach and detach the Arrow instantly. 


ARROW 
Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 


Many special features distinguish the 
Arrow from other outboard motors, 
including Bosch double charging 
high tension water proof magneto, 
“W & M” reversible propeller, multi- 
speed control at the tiller and patented 
instantaneous attaching and releasing 
boat clamp. 


Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 


30 Church Street 





New York 























(C) M. Rosenfeld” 


WHY NOT GET A 


Hand-V-Bottom 


and let the other fellow take our wesh? 
20 to 30 miles per hour with moderate power 


FLYAWAY Ill RACCOON WATCH-YOUR-STEP 
ROMANY WAKONDA PIUTE V 
Send stamp for illustrated catalog 


WILLIAM H. HAND, Jr., Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service 


is absolutely free. 
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One of their speed boat 
life preservers was used 
at the recent Motor Boat 
Regatta at Miami. To 
test the buoyancy of this 
it was immersed in water 
for 24 hours, and when 
taken out was as dry and 
light as if it had just 
been put in, with abso- 
lutely no loss of its 
buoyant qualities. These 
Ilanasilk preservers are 
not only buoyant but are 
made to fit the body. 
They are put on over the 
head, tied around the 
chest and waist in such 
a way that the person’s 
head can never become 
immersed, but is always 
kept upright, which is 
not the case the old cork 
life belt. 

The marked defective- 
ness of cork belts for 
life-saving purposes was 
strongly brought out in 
the loss of the Empress 
of Ireland in the smooth 
waters of St. Lawrence 


Life preservers made to hold the head above water, life preserver pillows, cushions, River. Lord Mersey in 


and life-saving equipment made by the Robinson-Roders Company 


Life-Saving Equipment 

Power boat men and yachtsmen generally have 
so long put up with the heavy, cumbersome cork 
life preserver that hasn’t been at all suited to 
power boat use (though the Steamboat Inspection 
Service usually insisted on this type being car- 
ried), that they will welcome a new line of life 
preservers, buoyant cushions, mattresses and the 
like, that has been put on the market by the 
Robinson-Roders Company, of Newark, N. J. 

After numerous demonstrations and careful, 
conservative tests, the Board of United States 
Supervising Steamboat Inspectors at their re- 
cent annual meeting approved for all vessels the 
new Universal Ilanasilk type of life preservers as 
developed by Lieutenant S. P. Edmonds, United 
States Coast Guard, retired. 

Instead of being made of cork these life pre- 
servers and huoyant cushions are filled with the 
very highest grade of Kapok, which when prop- 
erly treated is not only more buoyant than cork 
but is non-absorbent and extremely light. Mr. 
Robinson, president of the company, developed 
the importation of this Kapok from Java, and the 
processes for its treating. This material is so soft 
and light that it can be made into mattresses 
which make the very softest of beds, and yet in 
emergency make life rafts that will float a man 
entirely out of the water for an indefinite period. 
The Robinson-Roders Company make this ma- 
terial, which they call Ilanasilk, up into various 
types of life-saving appliances, such as life pre- 
servers, motor boat life preservers, safety mat- 
tresses, life preserver pillows, boat cushions, ring 
buoys and the like. 





Get the “‘ PERFECT’ 
Underlighted Compass 
and save eye strain. 
The electric bulb be- 
neath card gives a soft 
diffused light with no 
reflection from glass as 
with a compass lighted 
from top. Makes night 
steering a pleasure. The 
reflection keeps the 
light focused on the 
point by which you are 
steering with no light 
elsewhere on the card 
to distract, confuse, or 
tire the eye. 


MARINE COMPASS CO. 


BRYANTVILLE MASS. 








his investigation of the 
disaster found that many 
persons were picked up dead with cork belts on 
a few minutes after being in the water, when in 
all reason they should have been alive if efficient 
life preservers had been used. The cork belts 
supported the bodies, but would not hold the 
heads of weak, unconscious or exhausted per- 
sons out of the water; thus they drowned quickly 
while relief boats were close at hand. Lieutenant 
Edmonds called on Lord Mersey in Quebec, and 
explained the principle and advantageous features 
of the Universal Ilanasilk type of life preservers. 
After Lord Mersey returned to England these 








Safety-First 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


The Big 


gest 
Camera Value 
Ever Offered 


You can make good pictures. Lots of fun. No focusing; 
no-bother. Unusual opportunity to get a Roll Film 
Camera at a great saving. 
$575 For This Regier 10 No. O 
Ingento Film mera 
Leather covered body, nickel trimmings, rapid, sym- 
metrical Jens, universal focus, automatic shutter, aperture 
6t064 1. Brilliant Reversible Finder. Capacity ,6 exosures. 
Daylight loading Roll Film. Order direct from this ad. 
jon guaranteed—or send for booklet. 
flared Hee Ose 
GD443 
Gre. 


Mew Tork, Chicoge, * 
igtt, Chicago, Rennes City eae, Fee 
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life preservers and pillows were officially adopts 
by the British Board of Trade tor all vessel 
lhe Canadian Government adopted them short 
afterwards, and now with their adoption by tl 
United States Steamboat Inspectors their u 
should become universal. 

In getting your equipment this year don’t fail 1 
investigate further llanasilk life-saving equi 
ment and specify them for your boat. 


Fire-Fighting Equipment 

In order to comply with the Government 
quirements you must have some means of ¢ 
tinguishing gasolene fire on Loard your boat. TI 
best means of doing this is by an efficient fi 
extinguisher, and one of the new devices of t 
character that will make a particular appeal! 
the yacht and power boat owner is the Safet 
First Extinguisher, made by the Hansen-Niet 
Company, of 103 Park Avenue, New York 

It has been found that the usual quart-size ex 
tinguisher often did not hold enough of the fire 
smothering fluid to quite extinguish the fire, ar 
if another one was not at hand the fire quickl 
got beyond control, so in making its extinguish 
the Hansen-Nieter Company used a two-quart 
container, very neat and compact, and finished i 
either red enamel or nickle-plate. The following 
report of the test of this extinguisher by the 
Steamboat Inspection Service fully describes the 
extinguisher and what it will do 

“This fire extinguisher is of the carbon tetra 
chloride compressed air type with a capacity 
two quarts. The body is made of 4-inch brass 
tubing and is 13% inches long. The ends have 
recess around the periphery into which the tub« 
is shrunk and brazed. The machine is subjected 
to a hydrostatic pressure of 300 pounds by the 
manufacturers. The discharge is operated by 
valve on the top end, and the discharge is on the 
side near the top and is provided with a flexibl 
bronze hose about 12 inches in length. * 

On February 11, 1915, this machine was demo1 
strated in the presence of this committee and 
other members of the Board at the quarters 
No. 8 Fire Engine Company, Washington, D. (¢ 





hree new Gray booklets for 1916 





The Jones & La Borde Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of fast racing sailboats, boats 
for outboard motors, also hollow and 
solid Spars. Write for prices. 











HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 
Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 
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Our Specialty is the making of 


Yacht Sails That Set 














Whether for racing craft or cruising boats. Every order we turn out 
adds at least one to the long list of yachtsmen who are satisfied that 
‘“B & B” sails can’t be beaten at any price. Only the best materials 
and skilled workmanship in sails built at the little loft with the big 
reputation. Shall we add you to our list? Send us your measures. 
Our samples and prices will please you. Our sails will delight you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 


New Bedford, Mass. Dept. D. 
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Practise Up Now For This Year’s 
Trophies 


Be among the first out to pepper the speedy clay pigeons. Get 
an “‘edge’’ on the other fellows while the season is still young. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is bully year ’round sport that offers an alluring challenge to your 
aim and gun skill. And there’s a hearty welcome waiting for you 
at your nearest gun club. 


Get a Hand Trap 


It’s great practice for beginners and experts. Throws all kinds 
of targets—folds up and goes in a bag. $4.00 at your dealer's 
or sent postpaid anywhere in the United States on receipt of price’ 


Write for Hand Trap Book No. 428 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


When in Atlantic City visit the ‘‘Du Pont Store,”’ Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Boardwalk. See the big Du Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trap- 
shooting School at the end of Young's Million Dollar Pier. 
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WATER INLET 














EXHAUST 


The tmproved 


Thermex Silencer 
For YOUR Motor Boat 


Complies with all local laws 
Without Loss of Power, With- 
out Fire Risk, gets more power 
out of your motor, Silently, Can- 
not clog. Water cannot flow back 
to cylinders. Lightest, cheapest to 
install. Adjustable discharge. No 
noise. Noheating. No odor. Guar- 
anteed fully. ORAIN 


Thermex Silencer Works, 20 Lewis St., E. Boston. Mass. 
AGENTS: 









Marine Engine & Supply Co 
S. V. B. Miller é 
Bruce, Stewart & Co 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 












Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








fi 
Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 














Long Before the Motor Boat 


Marine Hardware had been recognized as 

standard. Many hardy sea captains of 

the old days fought their way “Round the 

Horn” in sturdy ships equipped with @ 
Fittings. Then, as now ty meant DEPENDABLE 
distinguished Marine Hardware that could be relied 
upon in breeze or gale. The same high standard is 
maintained today. 


re. \ 
GET THIS VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED ee8. 
BOOK—1l112 pages. Contains facts about An- ey 
choring, Moorings, Compasses, etc., that every 

boatman wants to know. More than a mere 

catalogue. Sent for 10 cents—write now. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc., 10 So. Main St., Middletown,Conn. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 
Manufacturers of the Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 


Oil 
Compass 


Carefully made and ad 
justed —fully 
Dial as small as 2 inches for 


guaranteed 


use in dories 


‘Compass Talk & Tests’ free 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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——It ts still the King of 


L-HTING 
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It may cost a little 


pare it you will 


M. TRAFTON COMPANY 


if you com- 
reagon why 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 














O TO 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


for your 


SAILS, AWNINGS, 


Etc. 





JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


2 South Street New York City 


Telephone Broad 4263 






cut. Gartue Pum 118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 





A postal will bring our new big 
catalogue ‘‘17A’’ showing a com- 
plete assortment of motor boat and 
yacht equipment and supplies. 



























FILLING PLUG 











GASOLINE 





Volume XVill of YACHTING 


Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 
PRICE, $2.25 Per Volume 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, YACHTING 
141 West 36th Street NEW YORK 








JULY to DECEMBER, 1915 
(inclusive) 


Carriage at expense of purchasers 











L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 





JSJEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 4 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin 
tops and decks. No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for Free Booklet “‘Marine Glue; What to use and how to use it.” 


152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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G.B.C. 
& CO. 


This 1s the signal to 
flash when you need 
anything in 


MARINE HARDWARE 

MOTOR BOAT SUPPLIES 

YACHT SAILS 

FLAGS AND CANVAS GOODS 
Try it and see how quickly and 
satisfactorily you will get action. 


Catalog for 20c in stamps; re- 
funded on your first order.. 


GeEO-B-CARPENTER & Co 


430 Wells St., CHICAGO 
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Why Use 
Gasolene? 


If you own a gasolene 

engine of any type 
Marine, 
Stationary, 
Automobile 

or Tractor 


The H&N Duplex Kerosene Carburetor 


will save you at least 66 per cent. of your fuel bill. Gaso- 
lene, 30 cents a gallon. Kerosene, 10 cents a gallon. 

Equally efficient on Kerosene or Gasolene 
The average consumption of a gasolene or kerosene 
engine is one pint per horsepower per hour. 


EXAMPLE 


A 50 h. p. engine consumes 62 !» gallons in 10 hours. 
62'» gallons of gasolene at 30 cents per gallon is $18.75 
62}. gallons of kerosene at 10 cents per gallon is 6.25 


Saving per day $12.50 
or $3,750 per year of 300 working days. 

This size carburetor will cost installed less than $75. 
The same proportionate saving can be shown on your 
engine. Sold under positive guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. 


One simple adjustment. Send now for catalog‘‘B”’ 


THE H & N CARBURETOR CO., Inc. 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
ROUST & BERG 
98 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Boston Agents 




















HARDWARE for WET PLACES 


DURKEE 
MADE GOODS 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AT DURKEE’S 


Send for circulars of the following, just out. 





THE ‘‘DUNN”’ ‘“*HAND”’ SAFETY 
DIVINHOOD DRIP PAN 
THE “EELLS” “LITTLE HERCULES” 
STOCKLESS ANCHOR BILGE PUMP 
THE “POTTER” THE ‘“‘TJADER’”’ 
COURSE-FINDER SPEEDOMETER 





Ask Your Dealer for DURKEE’S Goods 


5 DURKEE 


Inc. 


Manufacturers of MARINE HARDWARE 
and MOTOR BOAT SPECIALTIES 


2 & 3 South Street New York 


Manufacturing Plants 


Brass and Galvanized Goods - Grasmere, S. I., New York City 
Machine Shops, Mop, Broom and Flag Factories, New York City 


Send 25c to cover delivery 1100 page Catalog or thru your dealer free. 

















SHIPMATE RANGES 


10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 
Are you looking for a suitable range for your 
new yacht, or a more satisfactory one to replace 
the one you are now using? 
Various yachtsmen have written us regarding 


their experience with SHIPMATE ranges, and 
you will be more interested in their views than in 
anything we can say. 


Let us send you short extracts from some of 
their letters. 
MADE BY 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 











Cons"It YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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The Thompson Automatic Feathering Propeller 


HAS NO SUPERIOR FOR THE AUXILIARY 


Don’t drag a solid wheel all summer 
and spoil the sailing qualities of 
your boat. Get a Thompson and 
you won’t know that you are drag- 
ging a propeller when under sail. 


Send for booklet containing 
full information and prices 


NOYES MACHINE CO. 


257 Front St. 31 Neilson St. 
So. Portland, Me., U.S. A. St. John, N. B., Canada 




















TOPPAN =~ BOATS 


OUR 1916 LINE OF WINNERS: 
DORIES—18, 20, 22 and 30 Ft., $250 and up: 
SAILING DORIES—14, 16, 18 and 21 Ft., $55: $9 
up and $110, $200. 

27 and 30 ft. CRUISERS. 

V-RUNABOUTS, 21, 24, 27 and 30 Ft. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT MODEL LAUNCH 
22x6 Ft., and 25x6% Ft. Also 2ix6 RUDDER 
CLUB DORY, Design by C. D. Mower, for $200 
As an Auxiliary, with 3 H. P. Motor, $275 

POWER DORIES, All sizes, 16 to 30 ft., $175 and up 

Our SPECIAL OUTBOARD MCTOR BOAT, $50 and up, 

Safe and Reliable 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Toppan Boat Manufacturing Co. 
39 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 











A Selected Buyers’ Guide For Easier and Better Buying 


Every reader of YACHTING has occasion many times to gw 2 the 2 advestinase im the magazine for catalogs, special information, samples, etc. Every yacht 





ewner or prospective yacht owner needs to keep in touch with boa 


for the convenience of those too busy to write each concern se, tely YACHTING will 


ealers. While we hope they will continue to write our advertisers direct, 


I gladly perform the service for them and get any special information they may 


want about boats es etc. Here is the way we do it: rite on the coupon at the bottom of this e the number of each advertiser whose catalog or booklet 


you desire or from = en want special information and mail to us enclosi 


postage, if any, required for the catalog =y the advertiser. If no mailing fee is 


named Cure ie is no on zi amow + write in the lee od and we will forw: ~ mame and address to each advertiser and he will send you what you ask for. 
ves 


This is service its readers. This Classified Directory has been 


that one will ial for his beat from the completed boat itself and the engine hy ‘dr 


jally arranged for your convenience. The various headings cover everything 
es it to the smallest article of equipment. The manufacturers, builders and 


s lieted here are tative of the entire marine trade. Only those are listed whose reliability and the quality of the goods they manufacture or sell can be 


represen 
vouched for. All of them are advertisers in YACHTING or have been within a few issues. 





Charge for | Charge fot 
Nos. Mailing | Nos. ailing 
Ammeters Catalog Canoes Catalog 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents, 25. Kennebec Canoe Co. 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents, 26. Old Town Canoe Co. 
Aochou Capstans and Windlasses 
8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. - Geo ag cody 4 Co 20 oan 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter 20 cents! 97° Hyde Windlass Co ‘ 
, 25 cents “2 y. : - 
> > p> i « en Co 3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
5. pee ohn dadaewing ° : Carburetors 
e d F Cel 28. ad yy Co. 
29. eeler chebler. 
eee a and Wet Cell) 30. H. & N. Carburetor Co, 
7. Thos. A. Edison, — , 31. Byrne, Kingston & Co. 
8. Willard Storage Battery Co. Clocks (Shi 
9. Apple Electric Co. 197. Chelsea Clock of P) 
127. Wm. Enhose. 


, Boats (Stock) 
10. Geo. L. Chaisson Compasses 


11. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
12, ba - Loy & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| 332. Marine Compass Co. 

ry & Co., Con. 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
13. w. i Mullins Co. 2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
14. Rice Bros. Co. 33. W. & J. Tiebout. 


15. Fay & Bowen Co. 


16. Toppan Boat Co. Compass. Adjusters 


114. Ackley Boat Co. 34. T. & J. D. Negus 
417. Brooks Mfg. Co. mg John Bliss & Co. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. C a... as. and Uphoist (Yacht) 
" 10ns ster 
Boat and Yacht Builders M. Ww. P y 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L. > D. Durbe & Co. 25 cents 
Seabury Co,, Con. 38. Tienry Gray. 
17. Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation. 39. . L. Kenyon Co. 
18, Luders pane Construction Co. Dinghies 
19. F. S. Noc sat 10. Geo. L. Chaisson, 
20. Mathis Yack Building Co. 14. Rice Bros. Co 
21. Henry B. Nevins. ae ’ - 
22. D, Kidney & Son. Engines, Detachable or Outboard 
23. Holmes Motor Co. 40. Waterman Marine Motor Co. 


24. New York Yacht & Launch & Engine | 41. Evinrude Motor Co. 


Co, 42. Gray Motor Co. 
14. Rice Bros Co. 48. Koban Mfg. Co. 
124. Matthews Boat Co 128. Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 


126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. Engines, Marine 


Four-Cycle, Under too H. P. 


teeth © | it petites a Geog, — Sompans. " Mt 
’ 44, ones Co. (Ralaco arene 
YACHTING BUYERS’ GUIDE DEPT 45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea 
141-145 West 36th Street, bury Co., Cons. (Speedway), 
New York 46. Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. 


c 47, Frisbie Motor Co. 
Please have the items numbered below sent | 48. New York Yacht Launch & Engine 
me: Co. 
49. Wolverine Motor Works. 
50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
I enclose the necessary - Soertieg bm eg ae 
15 ie , ianus Motor Works. 
GR SUNS on vasid ian udee ce namesed 58. Holmes Motor Co., Inc. 
54. Corliss Gas Engine Co. 





PN PE dikadddieedosséecddbesdavivess 55. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
Add 56. Loew-Victor Engine Co 
é TOES. wc cece rceceesesessteseseseeseeses 57. Van Blerck Motor Co 


t 5 @ 
3 7 polo ce 





Charge for , Charge fo: 

Mailing | Nos. P Mailing 

; ' Catalog Propellers (Reversible) Catalog 
Automatic Machine Co. 85. Noyes Machine Co. (Feathering). 


Palmer Bros. 
Murray & Tregurtha Co. 


Propellers (Solid) 


Leed, 87. a awernes Foundry & 
achine Co. 
Four-Cycle, Over 1oo H. P. 88. Hyde Windlass Co. 
- Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| g9° Columbian Brass Foundry. 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 90. Michigan Wheel Co. 
Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. Reverse Gears 


Wolverine Motor Works. 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
Sterling Engine Co. 


91. New York Gear Works. 
92, Baldridge Gear Co. 


. Automatic Machine Co. 98. a Gear Co. & Plati . 
Two- Cycle, Under so H. P. 94. “vans Stamping ating Co, 
y 5 . 95. Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
2 > Gey Beem Co dia ii 96. Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. 7 Wil &S Sails 
Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| 97: tlson usby 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 98. Jno, so Inc. 


“Hartford,” Gray & Prior Machine| , 99: Geo. Carpenter & Co. 
Mianus Motor Works. 100. Wm. Hi, Griffin. 


Gil ‘eB a 191, Ratsey & Lapthorn 
a gg gua we. 102. Boston Yarn Co. (Lowell Duck). 


Vim Motor Co 193. Bottger ~~ 
- ( 3ri Beckman. 
Fire Extinguishers 106. Briggs & Bockmas 


Hansen-Nieter Co. Searchlights (Electric) 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents | 195. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Flags 106. Carlisle & Finch Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents Spray Hood and Awnings 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents | 1. oe D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
W. & J. Tiebout. { 108. Pneumatic Mfg. Co. 
Glue (Marine) 38. Harry Hacker Co. 
Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
Ice Boats Steering Gears 
Duluth Implement Co. 109. Edson Mfg. Co. 
Ignition Appliances 3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Apple Electric Co. 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Splitdorf Electrical Co. 2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
K-W Ignition Co. | 33. W. & J. Tiebout. 
Bosch Magneto Co. Starters 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 119. Apple Electric Co. 
Samson Elec. Co. 111. Prest-O-Lite Co. (Acetylene) 
Knock- own Boats Stoves (Yacht) 
- Brooks Mfg. Co. |} 112. Stamford Foundry Co. 
‘ Lightin 1 Outfits (Electric) | Tanks (Gasolene and Air) 
: pple Electric Co. 82. L. O. Koven & Bro. 


Prest-O-Lite Co. 


Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 113. Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 


2. A. S. Campbell Co. Se flies Ry 
», tghting ee fo See 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc Varnish and Paints 
Life Salnaasess | 119. Boston Varnish Co. 
Robinson-Roders Co. 120. Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co 


121. Stearns & McKay Co. 


Mufflers and Silencers 1195, J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


L. O. Koven & Bros. Whistles and Outfits 

G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
W. & J. Tiebout. | 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 

Thermex Silencer Co. 23. W.& T. Tiebout. 








Why not Kt janize your Yacht? See page 279 


Cone YACHTING’S Information Department %n any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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: = Built by 


The last word in yacht design 
and building 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 



































1600 h. p FRANCES Ii—one of our 65 Footers 





Marold—Fastest cruiser ever built. 








installed. Speed 37 miles per hour. Length, 100 
My R. — 4 rome Wills , 7 6 ° 
Stananer Wood Elctes Co., Detroit, Mich. We build yachts complete and there is no 
. . . , divide S sibility 9 »* 
HE value of an article designed for pleasure is meas- | ded responsibility. Our 20th Century 


ured by the extent to which it pleases the owner. And | Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
in no article built for pleasure are there so many chances |} one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
for slighting details and making costly errors as in the pro- . 3 ; : 
duction of power yachts. tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 


and equipped, at prices that cannot be 





These facts were thoroughly recognized by the Matthews Co. over 


| twenty years ago. As a result, supreme quality without undue ex- equalled when construction and finish are 
travagance has long been the keynote of Matthews workmanship and , ni Lisi a> , . 
construction. considered. Let US figure on your new 
Years of experience and a most modern plant places us in a position | yacht for next season. 


to readily interpret your particular requirements and to combine | 
beauty, comfort, seaworthiness, utility of space and economy of | 
operation in a power yacht that will prove a source of supreme pleas- 

| 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch and 
Engine Co. 


ure to you throughout a long term of years. 


Literature and Plans Gladly Submitted 


We also build Electric Lighting Plants, Electric Capstans, Pumps and other 
electric specialties for Marine Service. Ask for special electrical literature. 
























































THE MATTHEWS COMPANY | ap Morris Heights 
604 Laurel Avenue Port Clinton, comaell " Genamai ies aims New York 
} 


1909 - - - 1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


RACING AND CRUISING SAILS. YACHT AWN- 
INGS, COVERS, ETC. PAINTED SAIL COVERS. 


Sails Stored, Cleaned and Mildew Proofed 
THE FINEST LOFT FACILITIES IN THE VICINITY OF NEW YORK 


Marine Basin, Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


> — Formerly at City Island Phone, Bath Beach 2084 
¥.. y ee ——— 





- — 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absclutely free. 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
56 Cliff Street New York 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Left: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 


SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES 
By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY 


This sea story by John Barry strikes an entirely new 
note in the sea fiction of the present time. The author, 
a sailor himself, who has worked up from the forecastle 
till he had a master’s certificate, knows his subject thor- 
oughly, and writes of the sea and ships as they are found 
in Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea Islands. 
$1.60 net. Postage 12c 














New Vork Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 
LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 
Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 








ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 
have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of 
construction wherever used. All sizes and types up to 50 feet 
long. V-bottom boats are our specialty. Ackley Speed Boats, 
Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are 
among the fastest stock boats on the market. 

Write us today for full informa- 

tion, specifications and prices 


' Ackley Boat Building Company 
So. West Cor. Mainand Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 











KEEP A RECORD 
of your guests this season in the 
YACHT OWNER’S LOG AND EXPENSE BOOK 


The Bishop Company 
Sheboygan, VWVis. 


Good tor menor boys. Fires repeatedly. 
Loads automatically. Easy, smooth 


action, Metal parts non-rusting. 

walnut stock. Rajustable sights. Guaran- 
. Price saves you half. Order direct, 

Write for special circular. 


er Dept. 

43 GD 

Hew York, Chicags, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Perttend.Ore, 
Write house most convenient to you. 





— a 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 





Sea Raiders of the Past 


(Continued from page 268) 

was the son of a Scotch gardener named 
Paul and was apprenticed to the sea when 
he was twelve years old. He was second 
mate at seventeen and chief mate of a slaver 
at nineteen. Running a slave ship was a 
perfectly respectable business in those days, 
but Paul disliked it and, when out of his 
apprenticeship, became captain of a trader. 
In 1773 he gave up the sea and settled in 
Virginia. Here he had quite a struggle to 
exist and was befriended by a well-known 
North Carolina family named Jones, whose 
name he took. On December 7, 1775, he 
was commissioned Lieutenant in the Con- 
tinental Navy and ordered to the Alfred. 
Cooper says that she mounted twenty nine- 
pounders on her gun deck and at different 
times had from ten to two on her upper 
deck. On her Jones hoisted our first flag 
afloat, probably the one with the yellow 
field and-the pine tree about which the rat- 
tlesnake was coiled and bearing the motto 
“Don’t tread on me.” The Alfred took part 
in the raid on New Providence in February 
and March of ’76. Jones’ first command 
was the little Providence, mounting twelve 
four-pounders, and with a crew of seventy 
men. In her he cruised off the coast be- 
tween Boston and the Delaware, at times 
going as far south as Bermuda. He was 
chased twice, once by the light frigate Sole- 
bay 28 and later by the Milford 32. In 
four months Jones took sixteen vessels, of 
which eight were sent in, five burned and 
three of little value returned to the poor 
fishermen who owned them. He was next 
detailed to command the Alfred, which had 
a short crew of only 150, though she should 
have carried nearly 300. In her he took 
several British transports and munition 
ships and cut three colliers out of a convoy. 
He was promoted to captain on October 10, 
1776, and in the following June was ordered 
to command the Ranger 18. On July 4 of 
that year, in Portsmouth harbor, he hoisted 
the first Stars and Stripes ever seen afloat. 
The Ranger sailed for France, with dis- 
patches concerning Burgoyne’s surrender; 
and in 1778, in French waters, received the 
first salute ever given to our flag by any 
power. ‘The Ranger cruised around Ire- 
land and in April raided the Scotch town 
of Whitehaven. Jones landed a force that 
spiked the guns of the fort and attempted 
unsuccessfully to fire the ships in the 
harbor. He also planned to carry off the 
Earl of Selkirk, but his Lordship was ab- 
sent. Some of the crew brought back some 
of the earl’s plate, but Jones bought it from 
them and returned it to its owner. 

On the 24th of April, 1778, the Ranger 
fell in with the Drake, a vessel of slightly 
supérior force and captured her after a 
smart fight. On his return to France Jones 
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begged Franklin for a larger vessel and w 
finally, in 1779, given the Duc de Duras, 
condemned East Indiaman which was aby 
to be broken up. He renamed her B 
Homme Richard and sailed with the Am: 
ican-built Alliance 32 (commanded by t 
eccentric and incompetent Pierre Landai: 
the French corvette Pallas, the twely 
gun brig Vengeance and the sixteen-g 
cutter Cerf. The crews were of all nati 
alities and poor quality, and there was ji 
subordination and incipient mutiny from t 
start. The squadron cruised in British \ 
ters and destroyed a dozen ships, sendi 
in as many more, and a descent on Lei 
was planned, but the ships were blown 
by unfavorable winds. Finally, on Septe 
ber 23, 1779, with only the Alliance a 
Pallas in company, Jones met the Baltic co 
voy off Flamborough Head. The mercha 
ships were guarded by the British slo 
Countess of Scarborough 22 and the frig: 
Serapis 44, mounting twenty eightec 
pounders, two nine-pounders and ten si 
pounders. To this the Richard oppos 
fourteen twelve-pounders, twenty nin 
pounders and six eighteen-pounders. 1 
eighteen-pounders were worse than useless 
as two of them burst at the first discharg 
A bloody fight ensued, the ships finally get 
ting foul of each other in the light airs a1 
Jones lashed them together with his ow: 


hands. The vessels fought for over thre¢ 
hours, the Richard’s sides being blown 


pieces and the fire of her lower deck guns 
kept down, while the American massed 01 
the upper deck kept up a withering fire of 
small arms and hand grenades. Finally, th 
Richard’s topmen laid out on her 
with buckets of hand grenades and one i 
trepid sailor succeeded in throwing 
grenade down the main hatch of the enem) 
As was frequently the case, the powder! 
monkeys had brought up an extra supply of 
cartridges, which were laid on deck inboard 
of the guns. The grenade ignited thes« 
killing and wounding many of the crew 
The Serapis finally struck, though the 
Richard was a wreck and sank next day 
During the battle she made so much wate! 
that the master-at-arms released the prisor 
ers (between one and two hundred) to giv: 
them a chance for their lives. As the) 
came up from below, Dale, the first lieu 
tenant, turned them to at the pumps. Dut 
ing the action the Serapis was on fire 
dozen times and the Richard was burning 
in one part or another during the fight. Th 
Richard lost about 150 men killed an 
wounded and the Serapis 117, which show 
the stubbornness of the fighting. Jones got 
into the Texel with his prizes. but ther 
were diplomatic difficulties, the British mit 
ister demanding that he be delivered up < 
a pirate. . 
Jones later commanded the Alliance an 


yards 


Kyani ‘ze your Yacht? See page 279 
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after her the Ariel. After the Revolution 
he entered the Russian service and rose to 
high rank, fighting several smart actions in 
the Black Sea, but he stipulated that he re- 
tain his American citizenship. Disgusted 
with the jealousies and intrigues of the Rus- 
sians he resigned and went to Paris, where 
he died on July 18, 1792, at the age of forty- 
five years. 

During his entire career in our service he 
never had a decent ship or crew. A state- 
ment found among his papers says that in 
the American Revolution he took part “in 
twenty-three battles and solemn recontres 
by sea, made seven descents in Britain and 
her colonies, and took two vessels of equal 
and two of superior force.” His body was 
liscovered in Paris by General Porter some 
vears ago, brought back to this country and 
buried at Annapolis. 


Blown Off Shore 


(Continued from page 260) 

Late that afternoon, just as we crossed 
the inner edge of the Stream, a big three- 
masted schooner bowling south’ard sighted 
us and, thinking it strange to see a boat of 
that type where we were, altered her helm 
and came within hailing distance. 

“What's the matter; get blowed off last 
night?’ her skipper asked laconically 
mony being not wasted at sea. 

“Yes, we found it kind of dusty, but she 
came along all right.” 

“Well, I guess, you'll make it now with 
this chanst. Luck to you!” 

And we did—passing in by Cape Henry 
at ten the following morning, a very weary 
but a much wiser crew. And when we cast 
anchor in Mother Hawkin’s Hole back of 
Old Point, with only four gallons of gas- 
olene left, we all went below and patted 
that engine which hadn't stopped on us once 
in fifty-six trying hours. 

The Owner’s Log Book 

\ novelty in the way of a log book for the 
yachtsman is a combination log book and expense 
book, published by The Bishop Publishing Com- 
pany, of Sheboygan, Wis., especially for yacht 
use. Realizing that the majority of yachts are 
used for day sailing, for entertaining and for 
week-end cruises, the book is gotten up as a log 
for entering such items as the state of the 
weather, wind and sea, guests on board, and gen- 
eral remarks as to courses, objective points and 
the like. In the back of the book there are col- 
umns devoted to various items of expense, month 
by month, such as engine repairs, fuel and oil, 
paint and varnish, provision costs, crew costs, and 
the like, so that a man knows at any time just 
what his vachting is costing him. 

It is an unusually handy and complete booklet 
It sells at only 50 cents and is handsomely bound 
Get Good Yacht Plumbing 

In overhauling your plumbing this year, or in 
ordering for your new boat, do not fail to specity 
2 J. H. Curtiss Company’s closet, folding or sta- 
tionary washbasin, or galley pump. Nothing is 
as much trouble on a boat as poor plumbing, and 
the Curtiss line is bound to give satisfaction 


CeTre- 


, 


TaCa tT ERG 


$48.50 














, 
SHIP’S BELL CLOCK 
Removable Base 
This clock has a polished brass cas« 
8-Day Jeweled Movement The 
mahogany base can be removed 
when clock is hung in yacht cabin 
Clock with base makes a fine mantel 
clock. Send for Catalog | 


WM. H. ENHAUS & SON 
Jewelers Since 1847 





31 John Street, New York City 








ADVENTURE 


A young man 23 years old wishes a position on 


some boat with a chance of adventure. Is me- 


chanically inclined, with a number of years 


experience on small motor boats. Best of refer- 


ence given and required. Apply to “ Adventure’, 
care of YACHTING. 








For Sale. Very attractive houseboat Built in 1913 and 
used for the last three seasons in Marblehead Harbor. 26 
feet long, 12 feet 6 inches beam Saloon 9 feet by 11 feet 
6 inches. Headroom 7 feet 9 inches Beautifully furnished 


throughout. Artistic design both inside and out Very 
comfortable for four persons to sleep. A tea-party for a 
dozen people can easily be given on the upper deck May 


be seen near Boston by applying to Hollis Burgess Yacht 
Agency, 15 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass 





TO. 8230.—The only 60-ft. twin screw express cruiser of 


4 type for sale 


Built 1915. Speed 30 miles per hour 


Full particulars from Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway 


New York. 














FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economical, acc es- 
sible, refined 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 H. P 
Send for booklet showing reasons why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motors 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn 











Why not Kyanize your Yacht? 





See page 279 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 


How Does That Light Bear? 


You can tell accurately if 
you have a Cole aring 
Finder 







No more guessing and approxi- 
mating bearings or cross bearings, as with 
this finder they can be taken to an eighth of a 
point in average weather and even closer if the compass 
card is not toosmall. Can be attached to any compass 
or to the box of the Polaris compass for use in taking 
bearings when regular compass is not placed so ag to get 
them readily. 

The Cole Course Protractor is the best instrument 
on the market for laying out courses and plotting cross 
bearings. Variation and deviation applied automatically 

For further particulars of these two important pieces 
of navigating equipment and other M. C. Co. instruments 
write to Box 40 


THE MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 





BRYANTVILLE MASSACHUSETTS 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap strake cedar yacht 
tenders $5.00 per foot Swampscott dories all sizes 
motor boats, etc 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 














JOIN THE VACATION CRUISING CLUB 


Just the thing for you if you are not in a position 
to own an auxiliary cruising yacht; yet would lik« 
to spend your summer VACATION, roaming the 
deep, on one 

LOVERS of the sport will find comfortabk 
accommodations, good sailing and swimming, to 
gether with excellent fishing. Members put 
ashore at resorts and places of interest. Terms 
are lower than you would expect to pay for a vaca 
tion of this kind 
care of YACHTING 


Address inquiries to “P. B. G.,’ 








BUT BUY 
YOUR TACKLE RIGHT 


For $3.30 you can get a genuine Bristol 
Sgeel Brass Rod—reguiar value $5.00. This rod has 
full nickel plated mountings; solid reel seat above 
*the hand; jointed and fitted with 2-ring German 
silver tie guides and German silver 3-ring tip: 
3 joints; celluloid wound handle. An extraordi- 
nary bargdin—«hvalutely guaranteed. FREE— 
With this rod we send you /ree a scale for weigh- 
ing fish Neat, accurate handy size Weighs 


up to 15 Ibs 
MonlgomergWiard He ,<9". 
443 G. P. 


- he rite for special circular: 
ew York Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 
Vi rite house most conven 
ten: to you. 
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: stroke, 414”; 


having already been reached. 
benefits of certain pronounced improvements ob- 


1258 Niagara Street, 


The New Sterling Kid 





KID motor we do not offer you any material increase 
in power, the utmost attainment in this respect 
We do offer you the 


tained after prolonged engineering research which 
make this popular little highest grade motor even 
cleaner, quieter and finer than before. Flywheel, 
electric starter and reverse gear are entirely enclosed. 
Magneto is placed in a more accessible position. A 
larger and more accessible water pump is employed. 
The oiling system has been bettered. 
pared to fill your order at once so that you may enjoy 


the service of this motor the entire season. 





Sterling Engine Co. 


JUVE Vee VeVEeveUeveveveVeveUvecveUcUeUeven ueicS 
p= = 


; 10 H.P. at 1000 R.P.M. 
In announcing a new model of our famous STERLING 


Bulfalo, N. Y. 


We are pre- 


learinreneeeneelaniarctenienensnnrimrremennnennsienninsianrimaseemarrnanei =i 











Engine Buying 


S Bowe are the questions you must 
ask yourself. 


How much real horsepower will this en- 
gine deliver to the wheel? 


How much will it cost to operate per 
horsepower-hour ? 


Is it so mechanically correct in design 
and workmanship that it will not rack it- 
self to pieces in a few months? 


Is the material of such high quality that 
it will stand the wear? 


Is every part properly lubricated? 


Are all adjustments so perfectly made 
that there will be little noise or vibration? 


Are the speed, weight and general de- 
sign suited to the boat? 


And last, but not least, is the engine 
backed by honest, responsible makers, who 
can be depended upon to make good on 
their guarantee and to give the service for 
which they will be called upon from time 
to time? 

The more you ask yourself questions 
like this the surer you will be to install a 
Buffalo. 

Buffalo engines are built in sizes from 
3 to 150 H. P.; slow, medium and high 
speed; for powering work boats, speed 
boats, launches and cruisers. 


The new Buffalo book is just out. Shall 
we send it ? 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 


1271-1283 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SANSA. 
Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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The Shops and Yards of this Company, the largest and best equipped of their kind in the United States, are devoted 
exclusively to the construction of strictly high grade runabouts and cruisers, from our own standardized designs, 
er from plans prepared to meet your special requirements by our own or other Naval Architects. 

Inquires should state the approximate size and type required, the number of persons to be accommodated and 
the speed and delivery desired. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


Bie ee Ee at ee cee Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Mianus 
Kerosene Engines 


Will Save You 
2/, of Your Fuel Bill 














CURTISS 


Motor-Boat Water Closets 
— 77 ap 























The hundreds that have been 
in use the last two years 
have demonstrated this. 





Figure 1404 
A NEW IMPROVED MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 
Dimension, 18x18x11" high to top of bowl, 24” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 
The best little closet on the market today, possessing many of the 


Mianus Motor Works 


d f the large size toilet. All brass and celain. Pf 
a eee Stamford, Connecticut 
EE eS Se ee eee ae Re) Ee $25.00 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS Co. 


2 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK 




















Write for Bulletin 30 
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The Waterman Porto for 1916 embodies many new 
features that will appeal strongly to outboard motor pur- - 
chasers who are looking for maximum results in the way aX Or 
of power, flexibility and greatest possible all-round con- 
venience. 

For ten years the Waterman Porto has led the field 
in outboard motor construction and every new and 
practical feature that makes for better satisfaction has been quickly adopted. 

This year, however, sees a greater number of improvements than ever 
before and every possible precaution has been taken to keep the Waterman 
Porto the first outboard motor in the world in the way of flexibility, access- 
ibility and easy handling qualities. 






















Unlimited The Waterman Porto New Type The flywheel magneto 
Speed Control fr 1916, with its new Flywheel sed in the 1916 Water- 


type reversible propel- man Porto is absolute- 
ler, might well be called “‘the outboard motor Magneto ly new and different 
with a thousand speeds.” In fact, the from any other magneto used either in 








Waterman Porto has the perfect speed con- outboard motor construction or other work. Its 
trol of an automobile. Simply shift the lever efficiency is guaranteed, It will give a hotter, 
desi#ed, f do fatter spark at slower me than any built-in 
to get any speed esired, Sorward or reverse, type flywheel magneto that we know of. This 
and set the lever in position with a friction is due to the fact that we use one large single 
clamp—no fixed notches or quadrants. You magnet instead of two small magnets. 


can stop your boat in half its length— ‘ ; 
dock without stopping your engine—troll at Automobile Type loond of using 


. * . ¢ ordinar 
any speed desired with any type or size of boat Carburetor duo wie ! 
. valve the Waterman 
Porto is equipped with a very efficient and economical 
carburetor, which gives decidedly better control and 
at the same time more power and more speed. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


It will be to your interest to get the latest copy of the Waterman 
Porto catalog, which describes in detail the various new 









“A majority of thereaders 
of ing undoubt- 
edly know that re 







should in 
order to get full 
value for your 
money. 











fin the lead, If 
in this brief history of the first portable Motor Co. 
2 203 Mt. Elliott Avenue 












DETROIT, MICH. 









































